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The First Printing in Indic Characters 


N 1556 the Jesuits in Goa opened the first printing press in India 

with Latin types brought from Europe. Such ev’ ‘ence as we 

have shows this press to have been only sporadicaily active, at 

least after the first years.’ In any case the Latin alphabet was 
unknown to the natives, whose conversion was the principal aim of the 
Portuguese missionaries. Particularly in the extreme south, among the 
Tamils and the Malayalis, were native Christians now numerous, thanks 
primarily to the successful labors there of St Francis Xavier (although 
here also were to be found in large numbers the long-established Syro- 
Malabarian or St Thomas Christians). It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the first attempts to disseminate Christian teaching by printing in 
in an Indic character should be in this same region of the south. 

Very little has been known of this printing, through scantiness of 
records and absence of actual specimens. And as in all such cases 
speculation has been rife, leading to frequent confusions that have been 
perpetuated or intensified by simple borrowing. The accounts which 
have chiefly served later writers on the subject are the far from contem- 
porary compilations of Sacchini and Sousa. According to Sacchini, in 
1577 a Spanish lay-brother, Juan Gonsalvez, cut ‘Malabar’ types, by 
which was printed a Catechism, not less for the wonder than for the 
use of the Indians.” Sousa repeats that Gonsalvez was the first to make 


* Anton Huonder, S. J., Die Verdienste der katholischen Heidenmission um die 
Buchdruckerkunst in tiberseeischen Landern vom 16-18. Jabrbundert (Abhandlungen 
aus Missionskunde und Missionsgeschichte, 37; Aachen, 1923), p. 47; James B. Prim- 
rose, “The First Press in India and Its Printers,’ Library, 4th Ser., XX (1939), 241-265 
(to be used with caution); Johannes Laures, S. J., Kirishitan Bunko: A Manual of 
Books and Documents on the Early Christian Missions in Japan (Monumenta Nip- 
ponica Monographs, 5; Tokyo, 1940), pp. 3-4. 

*Francesco Sacchini, Historia Societatis Jesu, Pars TV (Rome, 1652), 1. 5, n. 181, 
under the year 1577: ‘Hoc primum anno vidit India libros domi natos. Jam pridem 
latinos typos Goanum Collegium ex Europa transvectos acceperat, sed impressorum 
inopia non exercuerat. Verum necessitate, quae semper quidem acris et perspicax 
est, sed maxiine ingeniosa, cum divina caritas exacuit, urgente, frater Hispanus 
natione, Joannes Consalvius nomine, Malabaricas formas excudit, quibus hoc anno 
primum, non minori Indorum miraculo quam usu, catechismus editus est, aliis mox 
libris edendis. Malabaricos fecit characteres: quod ea late per Indiam sparsa lingua 
sit. Canarinis molitus, quia sermo ille angustis clauditur finibus, ac partim etiam 
difficultate operis, ob litterarum barbaram formam ac sonum, destitit. Opportuno 
igitur etiam fuit haec additio ad Thomaeorum animos veritatis gratia demulcendos.’ 
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‘Malabar’ types, describes his skill in metal-working, and records his 
death in 1580, at the College of St Paul in Goa, after a life filled with 
holiness and good works.* But Sousa elsewhere tells of Fr Joao de Faria, 
first maker of “Tamul’ types, who opened a printing press on the Fishery 
Coast in 1578, producing in this year a number of specified works.* 

These accounts therefore imply two contemporaneous centers of 
Indic printing in southern India, employing different alphabets. In the 
sixteenth century the Portuguese applied the term ‘Malabar’ both to 
the Tamil and to the Malayalam languages. Here, however, since 
‘Tamul’ is specified for Faria, the ‘Malabar’ of Gonsalvez must be in- 
tended to refer to Malayalam. These two Dravidian languages share 
between them the southern tip of India. Tamil, richest and apparently 
most ancient of the Dravidian group, has as its area the southeast of the 
peninsula (including the Coromandel Coast with its southern extension 
the Fishery Coast), northern Ceylon, and the west or Malabar Coast 
of the peninsula as far north as Trivandrum in Travancore. The 
closely related Malayalam, ultimately derived from Tamil but with a 
different alphabet, is the basic language of the Malabar Coast north of 
Trivandrum, in Travancore and Cochin, although Tamil is interspersed 
all along this Coast. Certainly in the sixteenth century Tamil was the 
dominant language in southern India. 

Contemporary sources offer additional though perhaps no less con- 
fusing evidence regarding this first Indic printing. Gonsalvez and 
Faria both appear in the manuscript Catalogue of the Goa Province 
preserved in the Archivum Romanum of the Society of Jesus. Gon- 
salvez was born in 1525, entered the Society in Lisbon in 1555, took 
the simple vows in Goa in 1557, and was there, in feeble health, as 

*Francisco de Sousa, Oriente conquistado a Jesu Christo pelos padres da Com- 
panbia de Jesus da provincia de Goa (Lisbon, 1710), Il, 135: ‘Faleceo no Collegio de 
S. Paulo com opiniaé de Santo o Irmaé Joad Gongalves. Resplandecéra6 nelle tres 
virtudes, oraga6, mortificaga6, & humildade. Era ferreyro insigne, & muito em par- 
ticular de relogios, que fabricava com admiravel subtileza. Foy o primeiro que fez na 
India as formas das letras Malavares, com q se imprimira6 varios livros. Era Hes- 
panhol de nagao, & viveo na Companhia vinte & cinco annos, exercitando sempre seu 
officio com boas forgas até a ultima velhice.’ 

*Sousa, Oriente conquistado, Il, 256-257: ‘Do anno de 1578, nao tenho noticia de 
outra cousa digna de memoria, sena6 da rara habilidade do Padre Joao de Faria, o 
primeiro que abrio, & fundio os caracteres da lingua Tamul na costa da Pescaria, com 
Os quaes se imprimio este anno o Flos Sanctorum, a doutrina Christaa, hii copioso 
confessionario, & outros livros, por onde os Padres aprendia6é a ler, & escrever. 


Admirara6é aquellas Provincias a nova invensa6, & assim Christaos como Gétios, 
buscava6, & estimavad muito os livros impressos.’ 
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‘praefectus fabricae domesticae et faber ferrarius’ in 1575." Faria entered 
the Society in 1563, studied Latin four years and moral theology one 
year, and was ordained priest in Goa in 1575, at the age of thirty-six.® 
We learn, further, that in 1575 the Provincial Congregation of Goa 
declared that various instructional works should be prepared for the 
native Christians (including a Catechism, a Confessionary, a Doctrina 
Christiana, and a Saints’ Lives)," and that the Visitor Valignano, de- 
ploring the fact that not even a short Catechism was available, ordered 
Fr Henrique Henriquez to prepare such works for the Tamil area.* 
Fr Henriquez was the accomplished linguist who continued inde- 
fatigably St Francis Xavier’s labors in southern India until his own 
death in 1600.’ Alessandro Valignano, Visitor for India and Japan 
1573-83, Provincial of India 1583-87, and again Visitor until his death 
in 1606, was one of the diligent promoters of missionary printing, being 
responsible also for the first productions of a press in Macao and in 
Japan.” 

Other references carry the story further, albeit fragmentarily and 
inconclusively. On 24 December 1576 Fr Christovao Luis, writing 
from Punicale on the Fishery Coast to the General of the Society in 
Rome, repeated the information regarding the Visitor’s order to Fr 
Henriquez, and stated that Pero Luis had gone to Goa to see to the 
printing.’ This Pero Luis was the first Brahmin to enter the Society.” 
A year later (6 December 1577) Fr Henriquez wrote from Tutucorin, 
also on the Fishery Coast, that the Malabar (Tamil) Catechism was 
being printed, thanks to the endeavors of the Visitor.* The annual 


* MS Goa 24, fol. 88, in the Archivam Romanum of the Society of Jesus (as are 
all other manuscripts hereinafter referred to, unless otherwise specified). 

*MS Goa 24, fol. 86. According to De Backer-Sommervogel, Faria was born in 
1539, arrived in Goa about 1572, and died there in 1581 (Bibliothéque de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, TX, col. 313). 

* MS Goa 47, fol. 17 (n. 22). 

* MS Goa 47, fol. 56 (n. 31); MS Japsin 8, fol. 65r. 

*See J. Castets, S. J., Fr. Henrique Henriquez (Trichinopoly, 1926); Robert 
Streit, O. M. L, Bibliotheca Missionum (Aachen, 1916-38), IV, 145. 

* Alessandro Valignano, Historia del principio y progresso de la Compania de Jesus 
en las Indias Orientales (1542-64), ed. Josef Wicki, S. J. (Bibliotheca Instituti Historici 
S. L, 2; Rome, 1944), Introduction; Josef F. Schiitte, S. J., Valignanos Missionsgrund- 
satze fiir Japan (Rome, 1951- ), I, i, 42-46, 224. 

™ MS Goa 12, fol. 354. 

* See Josef Wicki, S. J., ‘Pedro Luis, Brahmane und erster indischer Jesuit,’ Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, V1 (1950), 120. 

* MS Goa 12, fol. 398. 
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Goa Letter for 1578, written 20 October by Fr Gomez Vaz, reported 
that the Malabar (Tamil) printing press for the Fishery Coast had 
been perfected and that the Parava Christians (living along the Coast) 
had been much interested in the work, contributing 400 cruzados 
toward it.“* In October 1579 Pero Luis was in Cochin, on the Malabar 
Coast, ‘por amor da empresao malavar.’ *° Shortly thereafter (10 Janu- 
ary 1580) Fr Gaspar Alvares wrote from Cochin that a Confessionary 
was being printed from Tamil types and that the Catechism of Fr 
Marcos Jorge was to follow in the spring, with the native Christians 
defraying the expenses.”*® 

But in spite of such support, the printing enterprise soon suffered 
from want of money, as Fr Rui Vicente, the Provincial, wrote to the 
General of the Order on 30 October 1581." A year later he had to 
report the death of Fr Faria.’* This was the deathblow for the enter- 
prise, which was renewed only a hundred years later, at Ambalacata, 
near Cochin.” 

Were there two presses, at work simultaneously on either coast, or 
only one? Was there printing in Malayalam as well as in Tamil? We 
do not yet know. One might suppose, from the greater importance of 
Tamil, and the greater accessibility of the Malabar Coast, that the 
printing activity was concentrated in that language and centered on 
that Coast. But the indirect evidence, as we have seen, is conflicting. 

Until very recently no actual examples of this first Indic printing 
were known. Then in 1928 Fr Robert Streit, O. M. L., recorded a copy 
in the Library of the Sorbonne of Fr Marcos Jorge’s Doctrina Christi- 
ana translated into Tamil by Fr Henriquez and printed in Cochin in 
1579.” The chief title in Portuguese and the first page of the Tamil 
text are shown in Plate IIb. The work, in dialogue form, contains four 
unnumbered leaves and 112 numbered pages. A full description was 
published in 1930 by the senior author of the present paper, after ex- 
amination of the unique copy.” 

* MS Goa 31, fol. 402. 

* Wicki, ‘Pedro Luis,’ p. 120. 

* MS Goa 47, fol. 141. 

* MS Goa 47, fol. 176. 

* MS Goa 47, fol. 248. 

* Huonder, Verdienste, pp. 61-62. 

” Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum, IV, 145. 

= Georg Schurhammer, S. J., ‘Ein seltener Druck (Der erste gedruckte tamulische 


Katechismus,’ Katholische Missionen, LVIII (1930), 211-212; Epistolae S. Francisci 
Xaverii, ed. Georg Schurhammer, S. J., and Josef Wicki, S. J. (Monumenta Historica 
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Doctrina Christiana, 1579, pp. 2-3 
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Here was direct evidence of printing in Tamil on the Malabar 
Coast, tending greatly to strengthen the supposition that the early Indic 
printing was concentrated in Tamil and on this Coast. But more evi- 
dence was to follow. In January 1951 there was purchased for the 
Harvard College Library, from William H. Robinson Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and through the generosity of Mr Curt H. Reisinger, ’12, a 
Doctrina Christiana of sixteen pages translated into Tamil by Fr 
Henriquez and Fr Manoel de Sao Pedro and printed at Quilon 
(Coulam), also on the Malabar Coast, in 1578. This little work, known 
only from this one copy, thus becomes the earliest example of printing 
in the character of one of the languages of India and at the same time 
the earliest example of printing in a native language executed in India. 

The sixteen pages are printed on a single sheet, in conventional oc- 
tavo format, the pages measuring approximately 14 by 10 centimeters. 
Pages 1-5 and page 16 are reproduced in the accompanying plates. 
On page 1 (Plate I), a brief Portuguese title at the top is balanced by a 
somewhat longer title in Tamil at the bottom, running roughly as 
follows: ‘Humble address to the Lord translated and written in Tamil 
by Father Henrique Henriquez of the Company of Jesus.’ * The outer 
border and the inner border surrounding the woodcut are made up of 
two sizes of crosses and a diamond-headed sign which reappear on 
following pages. The woodcut represents the Trinity in glory, with 
the Holy Ghost above, God the Father and God the Son enthroned, 
and a throng of the elect bearing palms ranged below. This same cut 
appears on the title-pages of the first two works printed by the Portu- 
guese in Macao, the Christiani pueri institutio of Joao Bonifacio, 1588, 
Societatis Iesu, 67-68; Rome, 1944-45), II, 585. The copy has subsequently disap- 


peared. Plate IIb has been reproduced from a photostat made available by the senior 
author. 


“It should be noted that the first known printing in the Tamil language is to be 
found in a Doctrina Christiana, Cartilba que conté breueméte ho q todo christao deue 
apréder pera sua saluagam .. . é lingoa Tamul @ Portugues, printed in Lisbon in 
1554. In this work, however, the Tamil is transliterated by Latin characters. Of this 
work also only one copy has been traced — that recently discovered in the Museu 
Etnélogico de Belem, Lisbon (Georg Schurhammer, S. J., Die zeitgendssischen 
Quellen cur Geschichte Portugiesisch-Asiens ... zur Zeit des hl. Franz Xaver 
(1538-1552), Leipzig, 1932, No. 6046; facsimiles in Américo Cortez Pinto, Da famosa 
arte da imprimissao, Lisbon, 1948, Plates XVII-XX — at p. 358). 

* Translations of Tamil appearing in this account have been very kindly supplied 
by Dr Natesaier Purshottam, of the University of Madras and Harvard University. 
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and De missione legatorum Japonensium by Valignano, 1590.% 
Valignano may well have brought the block to India in 1574; it pre- 
sumably accompanied his press from Macao to Japan in 1590. 

At the top of page 2 (Plate IIa) is a statement in Tamil concerning 
the use of the diamond-headed sign to indicate words in the text for 
which there are no Tamil equivalents and which are therefore left in 
Portuguese, transliterated by Tamil characters, as ‘Catholico’ and 
‘Igreija.’ Then comes the date in Tamil, ‘one thousand five hundred 
and seventy-eight,’ with the equivalent for 20 October, and then the 
phrase ‘written and made at Quilon.’ Below a row of crosses is the full 
Portuguese title, reading in English as follows: ‘Doctrina Christiana 
translated into the Tamil language by father Henrique Henriquez of 
the Company of Jesus, and by father Manoel de Sao Pedro. With 
approval of the Ordinary, and Inquisitor: and with license of the 
Superior of the same Company: Printed in Quilon in the College of 
the Saviour: on the twentieth of October M.D.LXXVIII.’ Below 
this again is a repetition in Portuguese of the statement about the in- 
clusion in the text of non-Tamil words. 

There has been available a certain amount of information about the 
College at Quilon, but up to the present no evidence of printing there. 
The College had been founded by Xavier, who sent Fr Niccolé Lan- 
cillotto and Br Luis Mendes thither in January 1549 for the instruction 
of the resident Portuguese, the St Thomas and other native Christians, 
and also the Paravas of the Fishery Coast. Quilon, not far from the 
southern tip of the peninsula on the western side, was strategically 
situated in relation to the more remote missions on the eastern side, and 
the Rector of the College at Quilon was actually Superior of the 
Fishery and Coromandel Coasts. Since the manuscript catalogues of 
the College are wanting between 1576 and 1584, the officials of the 
College are not known for the year of the printing of the Doctrina. 
However, the Ordinary, Inquisitor, and Superior who approved and 
licensed the printing may be readily identified. The Ordinary, or Bishop 
of Cochin, within whose see Quilon was included, was in 1578 Fr Hen- 
rique de Tavora e Brito, O. P., who had also been Archbishop of Goa 
since 1577; the Inquisitor for India was Dr Bartolomeu da Fonseca; and 


“ Laures, Kirishitan Bunko, pp. 9-13 and Plate I, figs. 2-3. These two works were 
also the first printing in European types on Chinese soil, the first printing by Euro- 
peans in China, 1584, having been in Chinese characters (see below, p. 156, and 
N. 37)- 
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the Superior, or Provincial of the Order, stationed at Goa and control- 
ling all the missions, was, as we have seen, Fr Rui Vicente. Fr Manoel 
de Sao Pedro, who is named with Fr Henriquez as translator of the 
Doctrina, was evidently a native priest who helped with the work.” 

The text begins on page 3 (Plate Ila) and continues through page 15. 
It comprises eighteen sections, entirely in Tamil characters, but each 
with Portuguese heading for facility of use by the teacher. The eighteen 
headings, embracing the basic tenets of the Church, may be translated 
as follows: Concerning the Sign [of the Cross, with the Trinity], 
Creed, The Commandments, The Commandments of the Church, Our 
Father, Ave Maria, Salve Regina, The Confession, The Articles of 
Faith, The Sacraments of the Church, The Deadly Sins, The Works 
of Mercy, The Five Senses, The Theological Virtues, The Cardinal 
Virtues, The Enemies of the Spirit, The Last Things, The Eight 
Beatitudes. 

We now come to the last page (Plate IV), in many ways the most 
interesting of the sixteen. It is in actuality a type-specimen page. Be- 
low the page number (all pages except the first are numbered in Tamil 
characters) is a line of Tamil stating that ‘this letter was made in Goa,’ 
followed by a line in Portuguese repeating the information and adding 
the date, ‘Lxxvu.’ Then come seven lines of a Tamil alphabet, to which 
the first two lines form an introduction. A second line of Portuguese 
then states: “Tamil letter: made at Quilon: year of txxvin,’ followed by 
the same information in Tamil, again with the date omitted. This pair 
of lines introduces a second and more extensive Tamil alphabet, of 
eleven lines, plus a line of Tamil figures (1-10, 100, 1000). The page 
concludes with a Latin motto. 

The second and more extensive alphabet is that used for the Tamil 
printing of all preceding pages. It is executed with considerably more 
skill than the first alphabet. One can only suppose that the letter cut in 
Goa was displayed to show by comparison the advance in technique of 


* For the College at Quilon see Epistolae Xaverii, Il, 9, 24, 76-77, 134-135; Docu- 
menta Indica, ed. Josef Wicki, S. J. (Monumenta Historica Societatis lesu, 7o- ; 
Rome, 1948-__), II, 16, 379-381, 405, 417, 520, 586. For Tavora e Brito see Casimiro 
Christovao de Nazareth, Mitras lusitanas no Oriente (Lisbon and Nova Goa, 1894- 
1924), I, 65-67, Il, 68-69; for Fonseca, Antonio Baido, A inquisisao de Goa (Lisbon 
and Coimbra, 1930-49), I, 185-191, Il, 7-98; for Vicente, Antonio Franco, S. J., Ano 
Santo da Companhia de Jesus em Portugal, ed. Francisco Rodrigues, S. J. (Oporto, 
1931), pp. 283-284, and Fonti Ricciane, ed. Pasquale d’Elia, S. J. (Rome, 1942- ), 
I, 146. 
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the later work. In any case, no work printed in this Goa alphabet has 
come to light. Both alphabets are very close in form to the characters 
found in Tamil inscriptions and manuscripts of roughly the same 
period,” and are much simpler than the modern characters, which are 
more florid in style. 

One of the most striking aspects of the volume is the paper on which 
it is printed.” The sheet employed was colored red on one side, with 
the result that pages 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, and 16 have a bright red back- 
ground while the other eight pages show the naturally buffy color of 
the paper as originally made. Upon the red pages appear here and 
there irregular blotches with a silvery surface texture (see Plates III 
and IV). The composition of the paper shows that a cloth rather than 
a bamboo mold was used. Such a combination of features points to a 
paper of Chinese origin, designed for ornamental use (as on a screen) 
rather than for printing. The material for the paper is presumably 
bamboo, the red coloring cinnabar (applied with a sponge), and the 
silvery blotches tin foil added for decorative purposes by a spatter 
method. 

Importation of paper from China would be entirely appropriate at 
this time. The centuries-old trade of the Arabs and Chinese had regu- 
larly passed along the Malabar Coast, with Quilon actually the chief 
port of call, and the Portuguese themselves had been in direct contact 
with the Chinese since the beginning of the sixteenth century, first at 
Malacca and subsequently at Macao and on the mainland. Further, 
while the making of paper seems to have been introduced into extreme 
northern India (Kashmir) from Samarkand in the fifteenth century, 
there is no evidence for paper-making in central and southern India 
until a much later period,” the strict Hindu view that paper wes un- 
clean presumably retarding the development of the craft.” 

The sixteen pages of Chinese paper are sewn within wrap-around 
end leaves (two at the front and two at the back) of white laid European 
paper and a simple vellum cover without lining-papers. ‘Doctrina 
Christiana’ is neatly lettered in ink on the front of the cover. The verso 


*See for example Arthur C. Burnell, Elements of South-Indian Palaeography 
(London, 1878), Plates XIX and XXXIII. 

* The following account makes liberal use of the comments and suggestions of 
Mr Dard Hunter, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to whose expert scrutiny 
the paper was submitted. 

* Dard Hunter, Papermaking, 2nd ed. (New York, 1947), p. 475. 

* Burnell, Elements, pp. 10-11, 88-89. . 
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of the last end leaf bears the following legend, in a different hand, and 
in ink which has eaten into the paper: ‘Portata dall’ Indie. Hauuta dal 
pré Fonseca del mese di Nouembre M. D. LXXIX.’ One may assume, 
accordingly, that this copy of the Doctrina was sent to the headquarters 
of the Society in Rome shortly after printing. End leaves and cover 
were undoubtedly added in Europe. ‘Padre Fonseca’ may be identified 
as Fr Pedro de Fonseca, S. J. (1527-1599), noted professor of philos- 
ophy and theology at Coimbra and Evora, who was in Rome 1573-81 
as Assistant for Portugal to the General of the Order. As Assistant he 
would naturally be concerned with affairs of the Portuguese missions 
in India. 

The immediate provenance of the volume is the Fideikommissbi- 
bliothek in Vienna of the Princes of Liechtenstein,” whence it passed 
recently into the European book market and thence briefly to Mr 
William H. Schab in New York before its acquisition by Messrs Rob- 
inson. A modern armorial bookplate, ‘Ex libris Liechtensteinianis,’ is 
pasted within the vellum cover. The volume may have come to Vienna 
from the library of one of the two Jesuit colleges in Siena following the 
suppression of the Order in 1773. Its vellum cover is similar to the 


binding of many books from the Liechtenstein library which contain 
inscriptions indicating such a source.” 


Here, then, in this only known copy, is a notable addition to the 
already impressive array of brief Catechisms or Doctrinas representing 
first or near first printings in various regions or languages of the world. 
Compendia of the basic tenets of the Christian faith translated into the 
native languages were of course of primary importance to the mission- 
aries wherever they went. Size, use, and circumstances of printing 
would all combine to render copies of such works exceptionally scarce 
in modern times. For some of the earliest, contemporary accounts re- 
main the sole source of information, but in recent years, with more 
exhaustive searching, tradition has been substantiated from time to time 
by the discovery of an actual copy — as in the case of the Quilon and 
Cochin Doctrinas of 1578 and 1579. And in certain other cases copies 
may have been known to bibliographers for a relatively long period. 

” Epistolae Xaverii, Il, 281, n. 8. 

“Hanns Bohatta, Katalog der in den Bibliotheken der regierenden Linie des 
fiirstlichen Hauses von und zu Liechtenstein befindlichen Biicher aus dem XVI-XX. 


Jabrbundert (Vienna, 1931), I, 545 (No. 9809, with shelfmark ‘111-2-43’). 
“Information from Mr Frederick G. Schab. 
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An enumeration of some of the more important of these early Cate- 
chisms may serve to place the Tamil printings in proper perspective 
among a distinguished company. Although no copy has come to light, 
a Doctrina in Spanish and Aztec, Mexico City 1539, is generally re- 
garded as the first book printed in the New World.” Contemporary 
evidence is similarly responsible for the recording of a Doctrina by 
St Francis Xavier, in Portuguese only, as the second work printed in 
India, 1557, by the press established in Goa the year before; again no 
copy is known. Three years before, as we have seen, a Doctrina in 
Tamil (transliterated) and Portuguese had appeared in Lisbon, of 
which one copy has been traced.** Next come the Doctrinas in Tamil 
characters of 1578 and 1579, one copy each, the Harvard copy of the 
1578 printing being apparently the earliest known example of a Doc- 
trina in a ‘native’ character. 

A Doctrina in Spanish, Quichua, and Aymara, Lima 1584, was long 
thought to be the first book printed in South America, but another 
production of the same year, discovered a few decades ago, and ante- 
dating it off the press by perhaps a month, has relegated it to second 
place." In this same year also appeared (at Chao Ch’ing) the first 
printing by Europeans in China, and here again the second work was a 
Doctrina, in Chinese characters, of which two copies are known.” 
Moving on to Japan, we find that the third and fourth works issued by 
the first European press there were Doctrinas in Romaji and Japanese, 
printed apparently nearly simultaneously at Amakusa early in 1592; 
only one copy of each is known.” Tradition had long recorded Doc- 

“Lawrence C. Wroth, Some Reflections on the Book Arts in Early Mexico 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1945); Henry R. Wagner, Nueva bibliografia mexicana del siglo 


XVI (Mexico, D. F., 1946), pp. 5-9, 61. Wagner suggests that a copy may be in 
existence, in private hands. 


“ Epistolae Xaverii, 1, 97-99. 

* See note 22. 

“José Toribio Medina, La imprenta en Lima (1584-1824) (Santiago de Chile, 
1904-07), 1; George P. Winship, The Printing Press in South America (Providence, 
R. L, 1912); José Toribio Medina, La prima muestra tipografica salida de la prensas 
de la América del Sur (Santiago de Chile, 1916). 

" Fonti Ricciane, 1, 197-198 and Plates X and XI. The first work of the European 
press may be regarded as a fragment of a Doctrina, since it is a Decalogue, likewise in 
Chinese characters. The single copy known was found in one of the two copies of the 
Chinese Doctrina, all three copies being in the Archivum Romanum of the Society of 
Jesus. 

*Laures, Kirishitan Bunko, pp. 16-19 and Plate Il, figs. 2-3. The Doctrina in 
Japanese (Kanamajiri or mixed writing, a combination of cursive Chinese ideographs 
with Hiragana) is the earliest example of European printing in Japanese. 
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trinas in Spanish and Tagalog and Spanish and Chinese as the first and 
second works printed in the Philippines, at Manila in 1593; a single copy 
of the first has very recently been discovered.” Finally, as a demonstra- 
tion in a somewhat different category, it may be noted that as late as 
1712 the first work to issue from the press of the first evangelistic mis- 
sion in India, that of the Danes under Bartholomaeus Ziegenbalg at 
Tranquebar, on the Coromandel Coast, was a Doctrina Christiana.“ 
The press itself, be it further noted, was supplied from London by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and—as though to 


round out a cycle — the languages employed in the Doctrina were 
Portuguese and Tamil. 


The Doctrinas of the missionaries vary in length from a few pages 
to more than a hundred, with corresponding differences in scope. The 
short Doctrinas, such as the Quilon printing of 1578 with which we 
are particularly concerned, restricted as they are to the most funda- 
mental elements in Christianity, inevitably offer comparatively little 
variation in content. None the less, an investigation of the more im- 
mediate historical background of this first Tamil Doctrina may enable 
us to establish with some certainty the origin of its text. 

We know from references in his letters that St Francis Xavier, 
shortly after arriving in Goa in May 1542, prepared a brief Catechism 
or Doctrina for teaching purposes.” It was this Doctrina, in Portuguese, 
which was printed in Goa in 1557, as the second work of the mission 
press. Though no printed capy is now known, manuscript copies or 
summaries ranging in date from 1548 to 1614 have been preserved in 
Lisbon and Rome. Examination of these manuscript copies, and par- 
ticularly that in the Ajuda Palace, Lisbon,“ dated 1553, makes it clear 
that Xavier based his Doctrina upon that of the famous chronicler, 
Joao de Barros, which had been printed in Lisbon in 1539,“ and a copy 

* Dorotheus Schilling, O. F. M., “Vorgeschichte des Typendrucks auf den Philip- 
pinen,’ Gutenberg-Jabrbuch, 1937, pp. 202-216; Doctrina Christiana, the First Book 


Printed in the Philippines, Manila, 1593, ed. Edwin Wolf, znd (Washington, D. C., 
1947). 

“ Volmer Rosenkilde, ‘Printing at Tranquebar, 1712-1845,’ Library, sth Ser., IV 
(1949), 179-195. 

“ A detailed account of the Xaverian Catechism, in its various forms and relation- 
ships, will be found in Epistolae Xaverii, I, 93-116; Il, 581-590. 

“MS Ajuda 51-2-13, foll. 115ar-jv, n. 9. 

“ Grammatica da lingua portugueza com os mandamentos da santa madre igreja. 
[colophon:] aos XXII de dezembro, 1539 annos, issued with two other opuscula 
1539-40. 
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of which was almost certainly among the library given Xavier by King 
Joao III on the eve of the departure of the mission for India. 

But a Doctrina in Portuguese was plainly only a beginning in the 
work of conversion. Shortly after reaching the Fishery Coast, in Octo- 
ber 1542, Xavier began the labor of turning his brief Catechism into 
Tamil, as he states in his first long report sent back to Europe, written 
from Cochin 15 January 1544. This Tamil Catechism Xavier and his 
colleagues spread throughout the area of their mission, leaving copies 
in the villages through which they passed, with native teachers trained 
to carry on the instruction. From a somewhat later letter, Manapar 
27 March 1544, we learn that Xavier was concerned with revisions of 
his first and inevitably imperfect attempt to render the basic Christian 
mysteries in a difficult and completely alien tongue. 

Even with his revisions Xavier’s Tamil Catechism remained far from 
satisfactory. Further revisions were accordingly carried out by Fr 
Henriquez, who, though more proficient in Tamil, complained to St 
Ignatius, in a series of reports 1548-52, of the great difficulties confront- 
ing him in such a task.“* And as late as 1558 we find him revising his 
own revisions.*° 

So we come down to the time of the first Tamil printing. We have 
already seen from contemporary sources something of the immediate 
background of this printing.“* In the light of these accounts, and of the 
history of translation just outlined, we may safely identify the Quilon 
Doctrina of 1578 not only with the brief Catechism ordered by Vali- 
gnano in 1575 ** but with the ‘lost’ Tamil Catechism of St Francis Xavier, 
no doubt extensively revised by Henriquez, but still basically the work 
of the Apostle of the Indies. 

Support for this identification may be found in the text itself. A 
comparison of the Quilon Doctrina of 1578 with Xavier’s Portuguese 
Catechism of 1542 as preserved in manuscripts “* shows close similarities 
of content and arrangement. Xavier’s Tamil Catechism of 1542 was, it 


“ Schurhammer, Zeitgendssische Quellen, Nos. 4030, 4299, 4749, 4750. 

“ Epistolae Xaverii, Il, 585. 

“P. 149, above. 

“In Epistolae Xaverii, Il, 585, the first Indic printing is placed at Cochin, and the 
Cochin Doctrina of 1579 is equated with the Tamil Catechism required of Henriquez 
by Valignano, but these conclusions were reached before the existence of the Quilon 


Doctrina of 1578 was known. The relation of the two Doctrinas will be discussed 
below. 


“See p. 157, above. 
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may be assumed, essentially a translation of that in Portuguese of the 
same year. But it is possible to go further. In his first account of the 
Tamil translation, sent to his colleagues in Rome from Cochin 15 
January 1544, Xavier enumerated the first seven sections of the work: 


Y después de avernos ayuntado muchos dias con grande trabajo, sacamos las 
oraciones, comegando por el modo de sanctiguar, confessando las tres personas 
ser un solo Dios: después el Credo, mandamientos, Pater noster, Ave Maria, 
Salve Regina y la confession general de latin en malavar.*® 


These sections agree exactly, both in subject and in order, with the first 
seven sections of the Quilon Doctrina.” 


It remains to consider the relationship of the first two examples of 
Indic printing. It is at once apparent that they are two entirely distinct 
works. Where the Quilon Doctrina, 1578, has 16 pages, the Cochin 
Doctrina, 1579, has 120." The Cochin Doctrina is, as its long title 
states, a translation of the Catechism in dialogue form composed by 
Fr Marcos Jorge — first published in Lisbon in 1566.% Such more ex- 
tended treatments of the basic Christian doctrine, conveyed by dia- 
logue, were also commonly among the early products of the missionary 
presses, though not usually among the very first, as were the brief 
Catechisms. Jorge’s Catechism, frequently reprinted, was generally 
current as the standard of its type until its supplanting early in the 
seventeenth century by the Doctrina of St Robert Bellarmine. No 
doubt Henriquez’ translation of the Jorge Catechism was one of the 
works for the native Christians envisaged by Valignano in 1575. 

Although there is no relation between the main texts of the Quilon 
and Cochin Doctrinas,” the typography is quite another matter. A 
comparison (Plates Ila and IIb) clearly shows that the Latin types are 
the same in both works, being a well cut font probably imported from 


“ Epistolae Xaverii, 1, 162. The list is repeated in a letter sent from Cochin a year 
later, 27 January 1545 (Epistolae Xaverii, l, 273). 

™ See p. 153, above. 

™ The page sizes of the two works are, however, practically identical: 14 by 10 
centimeters. 

“Francisco Rodrigues, S. J., Historia da Companhia de Jesus na Assisténcia de 
Portugal (Oporto, 1931-__), Il, i, 459, n. 3. 

“It may be noted that the Cochin Doctrina employs the diamond-headed sign for 


the same purposes, and with a very similar explanatory statement (in Portuguese), as 
does the Quilon Doctrina. 
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Europe.* A similar comparison shows that the main font of Tamil 
types in the Quilon Doctrina, used for the text, is almost certainly the 
same as the Tamil font appearing in the Cochin Doctrina, with the 
exception of three or possibly four characters, which might easily have 
been recut for the later printing. The identity of both fonts of charac- 
ters in the two works raises interesting speculations as to the mechanics 
of production and the transportation of types, or less probably of 
matrices, from one Malabar port to the other. Nor should the pres- 
ence be forgotten of the Tamil font made in Goa in 1577, included in 
the Quilon Doctrina apparently by way of specimen. 


In conclusion, one might stress both the unexpectedness and appro- 
priateness of the appearance at Quilon of a cornerstone in the history 
of printing and of India. No contemporary source or subsequent 
bibliographer mentions Quilon as a candidate, among all the names 
brought forward to vie for the honor: Goa, Cochin, Calicut, Tutu- 
corin, Punicale, Vaipicota, Ambalacata, and the rest. And yet Quilon, 
strategically placed as a link between the Coasts, legendary scene of the 
labors of St Thomas the Apostle, the home of Christians from the 
seventh or eighth century, chief trading port on the Persian-Arab sea 
route to China from at least the ninth century, known to Marco Polo, 
see of a French bishop in the fourteenth century, one of the ancient 
cities of the ancient East — Quilon might well seem worthiest of all 
to cradle this first step toward a union of two great cultures. 


GerorGc SCHURHAMMER, S. J. 


G. W. Corrtre tt, Jr 


“ The types do not resemble those used by the press in Goa as represented by the 
Harvard copy of Garcia de Orta, Coloquios dos simples, e drogas he cousas medi¢inais 
da India (Goa, 1563 — the second work printed in India of which copies are known), 
or otherwise reproduced in Primrose, “The First Press in India,’ and King Manuel II, 
Livros antigos Portuguezes 1489-1600 (London, 1929-35), Il, 726, 732, 790, 793, 795. 
Perhaps the Doctrina types were brought out to India by Valignano, along with the 
wood block used for the Quilon Doctrina, as already suggested. In any case, these 
Doctrina types are again different from the types used by the ‘Valignano’ press in 
Goa (1588), Macao (1588-90), and Japan (1590 and later); this press is known to 
have arrived in India in May 1587. For the ‘Valignano’ press see Laures, Kirishitan 
Bunko, pp. 1-54. 

A full set of photostats of the Cochin Doctrina, originally made for the senior 
author and now in the possession of the Rev. Xavier S. Thani Nayagam of Tuticorin, 
has very kindly been made available for study. A microfilm of these photostats has 
been deposited in the Harvard College Library for purposes of record. 
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MONG the manuscripts in the Harvard Keats Collection 
there are several autograph texts that were not available 
to Mr H. W. Garrod when he made his excellent edition 
of The Poetical Works of John Keats (Oxford, 1939). 
These include four minor sonnets — “To My Brothers,’ ‘On Seeing the 
Elgin Marbles,’ “To B. R. Haydon,’ and ‘Written in Disgust of Vulgar 
Superstition’ *— as well as the first drafts of the ‘Ode to Apollo’ and 
‘Apollo to the Graces’ and a fair copy of “Happy Is England.’* Stu- 


dents of Keats will no doubt be glad to see these texts, which I attempt 
to reproduce exactly.® 





I 


Harvard has two autographs (fair copies) of “To My Brothers,’ as 
well as the version, collated by Garrod, in Tom Keats’s copybook. The 
first, inscribed ‘1817 This was copy for the press.’ and ‘Sonnet by 
John Keats in his own hand-writing. Chas. Ollier his first publisher,’ 


goes thus: 
To my Brothers 


Small, busy flames, play through the fresh laid coals; 
Cracklings 
And their light avhispe- o'er our silence creep 


Like Whispers of the household gods that keep 
A gentle Empire o’er fraternal souls. 
And while I search for Rhyme around the Poles, 
Your eyes are fix’d, as in poetic sleep, 
Upon the Lore so voluble, and deep, 
Which aye at fall of night our care condoles. 


* Garrod, pp. 43, 477 f., 530. 

* Pages 430-432, 543, 50. This is not the place to discuss the half-dozen Harvard 
fragments of Otho the Great, though they have variants not noted by Garrod. 

*Penslips, including omission of letters, are recorded. It is impossible at times to 
tell whether Keats intended a capital or a small letter, a comma or a period. Miss 


Mabel A. E. Steele, Custodian of the Harvard Keats Collection, has kindly verified 
my transcripts. 
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This is your birthday Tom, and I rejoice, 
That thus it passes smoothly, quietly: 
Many such eves of gently whispering noise 
May we together pass, and calmly try 
What are the worlds true joys — -t#- ere the great Voice 
From its fair face shall bid our spirits fly — 


The foregoing text differs considerably from that given in the Poems, 
1817, so that Ollier’s annotation is either wrong or else Keats made 
lavish changes in the proofs. Differences, exclusive of capitalization, 
are as follows: 


flames,] flames coals;] coals, 

light] faint 

while I search for Rhyme] while, for rhymes, I search 
voluble,] voluble 

Which] That 

birthday] birth-day rejoice,] rejoice 

quietly: ] quietly. 

whispering] whisp’ring 

the worlds] this world’s joys—]joys,— Voice] voice, 
face] face, fly —] fly. 


The second copy, formerly mounted in Emma Isola Moxon’s album, 


runs: 


John Keats 
To my Brothers — 


Small, busy flames play through the fresh-laid Coals, 
And their faint Cracklings o’er our silence creep 
Like Whisperings of the Household Gods, that keep 

A gentle Empire o’er fraternal Souls. 

And while, for Rhymes, I search around the Poles, 
Your Eyes are fix’d as in poetic sleep 
Upon the Lore so voluble, and deep, 

That aye, at fall of Night, our care condoles. 
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This is your Birthday Tom, and I rejoice 
That thus it passes smoothly, quietly; 
Many such Eves of gently whispering noise 
May we together pass, and calmly try 
What are the World’s true Joys — ere the great Voice 
From its fair face shall bid our Spirits fly 


Nov". 18 — 


Variants from the 1817 printed text, which Garrod followed, and 
from the version in Tom’s copybook are, excluding capitalization, 
tabulated below. It will be seen that the copybook readings (marked 
with T) sometimes agree with the 1817 text as against Mrs Moxon’s 
copy. In the copybook the title runs ‘Sonnet Written to his Brother 


Tom on his Birthday,’ and the note ‘John Keats Nov! 18 1816’ appears 
at the end of the verses. 


Small,] Small T through] thro’ T fresh-laid] fresh laid 1877 T 

Whisperings] whispers 1877 T Gods,] gods 1817 Gods; T 

fix’d] fix’d, 7877 fixed T sleep] sleep, 7877 T 

voluble,] voluble 7877 T 

aye,] aye 2817 T Night,] night 2877 T 

9 Birthday] birth-day 2877 

10 quietly;] quietly. 2877 

11 whispering] whisp’ring 7877 

13 are the] are this 7877 T World’s] worlds T Joys—] joys,— 7877 
Voice] voice, 1877 

14 face] face, 1877 placeT fly] fly. 2827 


on Aw = 


Il 


For the Elgin Marbles-Haydon sonnets Garrod used transcripts 
made by Richard Woodhouse from copies printed in Hunt’s Examiner, 
9 March 1817. Autograph copies are preserved in the same volume 
from which he derived his texts of the sonnets ‘On Receiving a Laurel 
Crown from Leigh Hunt’ and ‘To the Ladies Who Saw Me Crown’d’; * 
namely, in the autographed copy of the Poems, 1817, that Keats gave to 
J. H. Reynolds. That book was discussed at length *® in the London 
Times, 18 May 1914, where its title-page and the two ‘lost sonnets’ 

* Pages 527 f. 

* By Lord Gorell: see his John Keats (London, 1948), pp. 39-41. 
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(named above) are reproduced in facsimile. The ‘lost sonnets’ are 
likewise printed; the Marbles-Haydon sonnets are mentioned but not 
given.° In the Times Literary Supplement, 21 May 1914," the two 
facsimiles are again reproduced, the ‘lost sonnets’ are reprinted, part of 
the earlier article from the Times is repeated, but no reference is made 
to the Marbles-Haydon sonnets.* Garrod refers only to the May 21 
article, from the facsimiles in which he derived his text of the two 
‘lost sonnets.’ ® 

In 1914, the Times observed, Reynolds’ book was owned by ‘Dr. E. 
Horner, a private tutor resident in London,’ whose father had bought 
it ‘in Leipzig . . . from an English gentleman (it is believed, a clergy- 
man) in or about the year 1875.’ Garrod lists Horner as owner of the 
book in 1939, but its migrations since 1914 can be sufficiently traced 
through the bookplate of Frank B. Bemis, the bookstamp of Arthur A. 
Houghton, and an enthusiastic note penciled by Dr Rosenbach: 


The finest volume of the 19th Century that has ever passed through my hands. 
I bought it from the Marquis of Crewe. 


A. S. W. R. 


Keats is supposed to have seen the Marbles for the first time on 1 
March or 2 March 1817, in the company of Haydon and perhaps 
Reynolds. The Poems was published on Monday, March 3. It may be 
worth noting that in the copy of the Poems Keats gave to Reynolds, 
probably a few days before March 3, the sonnet to Haydon precedes 
that on the Marbles. Miss Lowell thought that Haydon received his 
copy, not in advance, but at the dinner he gave, apparently on the night 
of March 3, to Keats, Reynolds, and Clarke. Unaware that Reynolds 
had reviewed the Poems in the Champion for March 9 and at the end 
of the review printed the sonnet to Haydon followed by that on the 
Marbles, she concluded that the latter ‘was probably written first, al- 
though Haydon puts them the other way about in his journal. A 

*Noted by C. L. Finney, The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), I, 186. 

* Pages 241 f. 

*Nor are they mentioned in the essay (pp. 241 f.) Ernest de Sélincourt con- 
tributed on ‘John Keats. Recent Additions to Our Knowledge.’ 

*In the first sonnet, line 4, he reads ‘unmortal thought.’ The manuscript appears 
to me, as to the Times and its Supplement, to have the better phrasing, ‘immortal 
thought,’ the i being undotted. In the second sonnet, line 12, he has ‘favourite,’ 


whereas the spelling in the manuscript and in the Times and its Supplement is 
‘favorite.’ 
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characteristic bit of evidence to the fact that Haydon was more inter- 
ested in Haydon than in even the Marbles.’ ‘In whatever order the 
sonnets were written,’ she adds, ‘Keats was canny enough to send them 
to Haydon with the one written to him as the first.’ *° 


The sonnets, written at the end of the volume on the verso of page 
121, run thus: 
To Haydon with a Sonnet written on 


seeing the Elgin Marbles. 


Forgive me Haydon that I cannot speak 
Difinitively on these mighty things; 
Forgive me that I have not Eagle’s wings — 
That what I want I know not where to seek: 
And think that I would not be overmeek 
In rolling out upfollow’d thunderings, 
Even to the sleep of Heliconian springs 
Were I of ample strength for such a freak. 
Think too that all those Numbers should be thine; 
Whose else? In this who touch thy vesture’s hem? 
For when Men star’d at what was most divine 
With browless Idiotism — oerweening Phlegm 
Thou hadst beheld the Hesperean shine 


Of their Star in the East and gone to worship them. 


On seeing the Elgin Marbles 


My Spirit is too weak — Mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 
And each imagined Pinnacle and steep 
Of Godlike -diff- Hardship, tells me I must die 
Like a sick Eagle looking at the sky. 


” John Keats (Boston, 1925), 1, 269, 276, 278 f. On the Champion review see 
Roberta D. Cornelius, PMLA, XL (1925), 193-211, and J. M. Turnbull, London 
Mercury, XTX (1929), 384-394. 
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Yet ’tis a gentle Luxury to weep 

That I have not the cloudy winds to keep 
Fresh for the opening of the Morning’s eye. 
Such dim-conceived -metien- glories of the brain 

Bring round the Heart an undescribable Feud; 
So do these Wonders a most dizzy pain 

That mingles grecian grandeur with the rude 
Wasting ° old Time — with a billowy Main — 

A Sun — a Shadow of a Magnitude. 


The variants, exclusive of capitalization, in the Haydon sonnet from 
Garrod’s printed text are: 


Forgive me Haydon] Haydon! forgive me 
Difinitively] Definitively 

overmeek] over meek 

sleep] steep springs] springs, 

freak.] freak — 

too] too, 

12 Oerweening] o’erwise Phlegm] phlegm — 
14 East] East, 


vO ON UN 


The reading ‘sleep’ (line 7) also occurs in the Champion and in the 
text Haydon himself arranged to have printed in Annals of the Fine 
Arts, April, 1818." Variants, again exclusive of capitalization, in the 
Elgin Marbles sonnet from Garrod’s text are as follows: 

3 imagined] imagin’d 

4 Hardship,] hardship 

11 pain] pain, 


Ill 


Garrod mentions three transcripts of “Written in Disgust of Vulgar 
Superstition’: one in an unidentified hand made for R. M. Milnes before 
1848, another in Tom Keats’s copybook, and a third in the manuscript 
collection of Keats’s poems transcribed in 1828 by ‘Henry’ Stephens. 
Of these he was able to see only the first, but all three are now acces- 
sible in the Harvard Keats Collection. There, too, is the first draft of 


“TH, 171 f. 
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the sonnet, written on the back of a one-page letter that George Keats, 
apparently in August, 1816, sent to John and Tom. The draft has no 
title, and the signature and the words following it are in Tom’s hand. 


round 
The Church Bells -g¥e- toll a melanancholy seund- 


Calling the People to some other Prayers 
Some other Gloominess; more dreadful 


etl there be teenth pete theless Cures 


More harkning to the Sermon’s horrid sound. 


Surely the Mind’s of Man is closely bound 
seeing that 
In some black spell —-that-new- each one tares 


Himself from fireside Joys and Lydian ains** 
And corverse™ high of those with glory crownd — 


Still, still they toll, and I should feel a damp 
AChilleof Tomb 


A Chill as from a -sepulehe- did I not know 


That they are +tke-but- going like an outburnt Lamp 
‘tis their ere they go 
That -theyare sighing, wailing +ntheirwee- 


Into oblivion — that fresh flowers will grow 


And many glories of immortal stamp 


J Keats 
Written in 15 Minutes 


This first draft was evidently the text ‘Henry’ Stephens followed. 
His transcript is untitled, has at its end the legend ‘written by I K in 15 
minutes,’ keeps the readings ‘tares’ and ‘going’ in lines 6 and 11, and 
has various modernizations, mainly of punctuation and capitalization. 

The church bells toll a melancholy round 
Calling the people to some other prayers 
Some other gloominess, more dreadful cares 


More hark’ning to the sermons horrid sound. 


* Apparently so written, though presumably intended for ‘breasts.’ In line 7 ‘ains’ 
P = — P ) 7 
appears for ‘airs’ and in line 8 ‘corverse’ for ‘converse.’ 
PP 
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Surely the Mind of man is closely bound 
In some black spell, seeing that each one tares 
Himself from fireside joys and Lydian airs 
And converse high of those with glory crown’d — 
Still, still they toll, and I should feel a damp 
A chill as from a tomb, did I not know 
That they are going like an out burnt lamp 
That ’tis their sighing wailing e’er they go 
Into oblivion — that fresh flowers will grow 
And many glories of immortal stamp. 


written by I K in 15 minutes 


Tom Keats’s copybook furnishes the following text, the only impor- 
tant change in which, ‘dying’ for ‘going’ in line 11, was perhaps made 
by the poet himself. 


Sonnet 
Written in disgust of vulgar superstition — 


The church bells toll a melancholy round, 
Calling the people to some other prayers, 
Some other gloominess, more dreadfull cares, 

More heark’ning to the sermons horrid sound — 

Surely the mind of Man is closely bound 
In some black spell; seeing that each one tears 
Himself from fireside joys, and Lydian airs, 

And converse high of those with glory crown’d. 

Still, still they toll, and I should feel a damp, — 
A chill as from a tomb, did I not know 

That they are dying like an outburnt lamp; 
That t’is their sighing, wailing ere they go 
Into oblivion; — that fresh flowers will grow, 

And many glories of immortal stamp. 

John Keats Sunday Evening 
Dec’ 24 1816 
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The transcript made for Milnes and used by Garrod is entitled 
“Written on a Sunday Evening,’ and is dated ‘234 Dect 1816.’ The 
transcriber followed Tom’s copybook, introducing a number of minor 
variations, as follows (exclusive of capitalization): 


1 Church-Bells 8 crowned, 

3 dreadful g damp— 

4 sermon’s 12 wailing, as 
sound. 


As to the dates given the sonnet, Miss Lowell pointed out that neither 
23 nor 24 December 1816 was a Sunday, and that the correct date is 
December 22.' 

The ‘Henry’ Stephens volume deserves a brief comment. It was 
described at some length by W. R. Nicoll and T. J. Wise when it was 
in the possession of H. Buxton Forman.” It is a manuscript copy of 
Keats’s Poems, 1817, at the end of which (on a separate page following 
‘Sleep and Poetry’) a subtitle runs: “The Poems here following have 
never been published, or have merely appeared in periodical works. 
And have not before been collected.’ In this section there are eight 
poems, two of them in the hand, not of the rest of the volume, but, say 
Nicoll and Wise, ‘seemingly’ (they should have said ‘certainly’) of 
Isabella Jane Towers, the sister of Charles Cowden Clarke. In the 
front of the book is written, apparently by the chief hand appearing in 
the volume, ‘I I Towers. / a little Birth day gift from / her Brother / 
5 October / 1828’. Nicoll and Wise not only asserted that the manu- 
script is ‘in the hand-writing of the poet’s friend and fellow student 
Henry Stephens,’ but they transcribed its title-page thus: “Poems / by / 
John Keats / with several never / yet published / . . . / London 
/ written by H. Stephens / for / I. J. Towers. / 1828.’ 

Subsequent students of Keats have had no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the foregoing description, so that time after time they have 
credited Henry Stephens with the work, and have often adopted the 
Nicoll-Wise explanation, implausible in itself, that by 1828 the Poems, 
1817, was so scarce that he could not buy a copy. Miss Lowell, for 
example, like Nicoll and Wise, cites the manuscript as proof that Keats 
‘had made some warm . . . friends’ during his study at the hospital; 
‘Henry Stephens cared enough about him to copy the whole of his 


* Jobn Keats, I, 233 f. 
“ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century (London, 1895-96), II, 275-278. 
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Poems, 1817 into a blank book.’ ** Actually the manuscript title-page 
reads: “Poems / by / John Keats / with several, never / yet pub- 
lished /. . . / London / written by J C Stephens / for / I J Towers. 
/ 1828’. I know nothing about J. C. Stephens, but his (or her) beauti- 
ful, uniform handwriting suggests that he (or she) was a professional 


copyist hired by Clarke. At any rate, Henry Stephens had nothing to 
do with the manuscript.” 


IV 


The text of the ‘Ode to Apollo’ Garrod printed from the revised 
autograph copy in the Morgan Library, New York. The first draft, 
which Keats sent to his brother George in Louisville, runs thus: 


God of the golden Bow 
And of the golden Lyre 
And of the golden hair 
And of the golden fire 
Charioteer 
Of the patient year 


Where where slept thine ire 


Wreath 
When like a blank ideot I put on thy -bawrel 
Thy Laurel,” thy glory 
The light of thy story 


Or was I a worm —to low crawling for death? 
O delphic Apollo! 


The Thunderer grasp’d and grapd 
The Thunderor frownd and frownd 
The Eagle’s -his- feathery Mane 
For wrath became stiffen’d — the sound 
Of breeding thunder 
Went drowsily under 


* John Keats, I, 187. 


* On this matter see also H. E. Rollins, The Keats Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), II, 206, n. 
* Comma doubtful. 
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Muttering to be unbound — 
for a worm 
O why dist thou d pity, and beg-of thy-father- 
Why touch thy soft Lute 


Till the thunder was mute, 
Why was I not c[r]ush ** — such a pitiful germ 
O delphic Ap[o]llo! ** 


The Ploeides were up 
Watching the silent air 
The seeds and roots in the Earth 
Were swelling for sumner** fare 
The Ocean its neighbour 
Was at his old Labor. 
When — Who who did dare? 
To tie like a Madman thy Plant round his bro[w] * 
And grin and look p[r]oudly 
And blaspheme so loudly 
And live for that honor to stoop to the now 
O delphic apollo! 


original manuscript of Iohn Keats 
presented to Ia‘ Clarke by 


G. Keats.”° 


George Keats gave the manuscript to James Freeman Clarke, who, 
unlike most later critics, thought the poem ‘beautiful,’ and, accordingly, 
printed it for the first time in his Louisville magazine, the Western 
Messenger, June, 1836." He supplied punctuation, modernized certain 
spellings, and corrected obvious errors in lines 20 and 23, and made 
other small changes. In his textual notes Garrod credits the Western 
Messenger with reading ‘and beg for a worm?’ (line 20), whereas 

* In lines 23 and 24 the brackets mark a small tear. In line 28 ‘sumner’ is written 
for ‘summer.’ 


* A fold of the page is pasted closely here. 
* In George Keats’s hand. 
"I, 763. 
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Clarke followed the manuscript by omitting ‘beg’ and the question 
mark. As for his calling the poem ‘Ode to Apollo,’ it may be worth 
noting that for consistency Clarke headed his page ‘Art. 8. — Ode to 
Apollo. By John Keats.’ Then he printed a bracketed editorial note 
and next the poem without a title. He printed the poem again in the 
Harbinger, New York and Boston, 21 March 1846,” with slight 
variations from his 1836 text, this time calling it “To Apollo,’ and say- 
ing that ‘it expresses one of the moods into which a mind like that of 
Keats’ will often fall, in which the confidence of genius is eclipsed.’ 
Somewhat earlier, writing to Milnes on 31 October 1845, Clarke 
mentioned his autograph copy of ‘lines to Apollo,’ which on a separate 
sheet he transcribed ‘just as they stand, with the erasures [that is, dele- 
tions] & corrections.’ From this transcription the poem made its way 
into Milnes’s Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of John Keats (Lon- 
don, 1848).” In letters, in periodicals, and in Boston newspapers 
Clarke several times proudly told of his ‘Apollo’ holograph and of how 
he acquired it from George Keats. The fault was not his if the issues 
of the Western Messenger in which he printed the poem and certain 
notes and letters by John Keats had to wait till 1924 to be ‘discovered.’ * 


Vv 


‘Apollo to the Graces’ has hitherto been known only because Richard 
Woodhouse included it in one of his books of transcripts, called by 
Garrod W’, now at Harvard. It was printed first by Sir Sidney Colvin 
in the Times Literary Supplement, 16 April 1914,” and then by 


Garrod. Neither gave an exact reproduction of the text, which goes 
as follows: 


Apollo to the Graces. 
written to the Tune of the air “ ** 


in Don Giovanni. — 


* Il, 234. 

* Il, 255 f. 

*See R. L. Rusk, ‘Keats in the Wordsworth Country,’ North American Review, 
CCXIX (1924), 392-397. This Keats material in the Western Messenger is referred 
to and praised by F. G. Peabody in A New England Romance (Boston, 1920), 
pp- 33 f.,n. Peabody suggests that the spelling ‘ideot’ should be retained in the Apollo 
ode, line 8 (Clarke modernized it in 1846), and cites various instances of that good old 
spelling, including two from Shelley. 

* Page 181. 

* Evidently Woodhouse hoped to learn and insert here the name of the air. 
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Apollo.— Which of the fairest three 
To day will ride with me? 
My steeds are all pawing at the thresholds of Morn: 
Which of the fairest three 
To day will ride with me 
Across the gold Autumn’s whole Kingdoms of corn? 


The Graces all answer, 


I will, I—I—I— 
along 
O young Apollo let me fly ~ with thee 
I will —I, I, I, 
The many many wonders see 
I—I—I—I— 
And thy lyre shall never have a slackened string 
Liane 


Thro’ the golden day will -day sing. 


From the orig! in Miss Reynolds’s Possession. 


Except for the subtitle — Miss Jane (?) Reynolds may have supplied 
its information to him — Woodhouse was apparently copying from 
the holograph version that follows: 


Apollo to the Graces 
Apollo! Which of the fairest three 


To day will ride with me 
My Steéds are all pawing on ** the threshholds of Morn 
Which of the fairest three 
To day will ride with me 
Across the gold autumn’s whole Kingdoms of Corn 
(The Graces all answer) 
I will I—I, } I 
O young Apollo let me fly along with the 


* Changed from ‘at.’ 
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I will I, 1.1 
The many many wonders see 
Be as tes | 
4£ And thy Lyre shall never have a slackend string 
Se eS 
Though the s¥hele golden day will sing — 


Garrod has rearranged, repunctuated, and emended Woodhouse’s 
transcript; and his readings ‘at the threshold of the morn’ (line 3) 
and ‘Kingdom’ (line 6), as well as his division of line 8 in two lines, 
should be set aside on the authority of both Keats and Woodhouse. 
Plainly, too, Keats (but not Woodhouse) began line 14 with “Though’ 
not “Thro’.’ 


VI 


Garrod reprints his text of ‘Happy Is England’ from the Poems of 
1817, and says that no manuscript copy is known. The fair copy 
written by Keats runs thus: 


Happy is England! I could be content 

To see no other Verdure than its own; 

To feel no other Breezes than are blown 
Through its tall Woods with high Romances blent: 
Yet do I sometimes feel a Languishment 

For Skies Italian, and an inward groan 

To sit upon an Alp as on a Throne 
And half forget what World or Worldling meant — 
Happy is England: sweet her artless daughters: 

Enough their simple Loveliness for me; 

Enough their whitest Arms in silence clinging 

Yet do I often warmly burn to see 

Beauties of deeper glance, — and hear their singing, 


And float with them about the Summer waters — 


is The handwriting & composition of John Keats.”* 


* Written in an unidentified hand. 
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There are no verbal differences between the printed and autograph 
texts, but the latter has twelve words with initial capitals ignored in the 
former, as well as the following eight slight differences in punctuation: 


7 throne, 


10 me, 

8 meant. 11 clinging: 

9 England, 13 glance, 
daughters; 14 waters. 


Hyper E. Rotutws 











A Medical Student in Boston, 1825-26 


OSTON in the winter of 1825-26, though it had been an 

incorporated city since 1822, was in fact more like an over- 

grown town. The streets and lanes were muddy or dusty 

as the weather dictated. Only a few of the main thorough- 
fares were paved, and these with cobblestones, which resounded 
deafeningly when iron-shod stagecoach or cart wheels thundered over 
them. Traffic went through the narrow, crooked streets with almost 
as much difficulty then as now, more than a century later. The con- 
stabulary was a feeble force, and at times it was wholly unable to cope 
with the wildly celebrating mobs that ran riot through certain parts of 
the city. 

Measured by our present-day standards, all forms of entertainment 
for the public were pitifully few in the Boston of 1826. This condition 
was especially true for the poorer citizens, many of them Irish emigrants 
not very long residents of the New World. The well-to-do were enter- 
tained by balls, banquets, lectures, and the theatre, but the poor had to 
depend on their own ingenuity for the most part to find diversion and 
an outlet for their boisterous spirits. To be sure, they were able to get 
liquor and drink as much as they liked, or could pay for, which at 
times was probably considerable, for some of these merry gentlemen 
were nicknamed ‘the Tom and Jerry boys.’ Always on the watch for 
something to celebrate, they were the leaders in many a riotous ‘spree.’ 

Often a fire or the presence of an unpopular individual in the ‘Town’ 
furnished the inspiration for a lively evening in which, on occasion, the 
Harvard medical students and other respectable young Bostonians 
mildly joined. Traditionally, medical students never have much money 
to spend, but some of the men attending the Winter Course of Lectures 
at the Massachusetts Medical College of Harvard University did manage 
to enjoy a few of the less expensive cultural advantages of the city as 
well as the rougher entertainments on the streets. 

Such was the city in November 1825, when John George Metcalf 
climbed down from the stagecoach stiff with cold, tired, and hungry. 
He had come to Boston to attend the second course of Medical Lectures 
and to receive his M.D. degree at the end of February 1826, with 
twenty-five of his classmates. Interested in all the things he saw and 
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did during his three-months’ stay in Boston, he kept a diary, which for 
the sake of economy he wrote in the back pages of one of his large 
medical-lecture notebooks. The diary describes the trip of twenty- 
seven miles by stagecoach from Franklin, Massachusetts, to the door of 
the Indian Queen in Bromfield Lane, and subsequent events, important 
and unimportant, during the months from late November 1825 to early 
February 1826. Then the writing abruptly ends, probably because of 
the last-minute rush attendant on preparation for final examinations, 
which were oral. 

John George Metcalf, the son of Dr William P. and Susanna 
(Torrey) Metcalf, was born in Franklin 10 September 1801. He 
studied in Hopkinton and Wrentham before going to Brown Uni- 
versity to take the A.B. in 1820. After medical training with Dr. Usher 
Parsons of Providence and Dr Nathaniel Miller of Franklin, he came to 
Boston for the Medical Lectures in 1824-25 and 1825-26. After 
receiving the M.D. he settled in Mendon and married Abigail Holbrook, 
the ‘A —’ of the journal. Always a public-spirited citizen, he served 
the town long and faithfully, as physician for sixty-six years, town 
officer for sixty years, on the school committee for forty years, and as 
town treasurer for twenty-five years. He was a member of the State 
Senate 1858-59, and was Vice-President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1860.’ Despite so full a schedule he found time to compile 
Annals of the Town of Mendon from 1659 to 1880 (Providence, 
1880). He died 13 January 1892. 

The Massachusetts Medical College of Harvard University, located 
in 1825 on Mason Street, was the name of the Harvard Medical School 
from 1816 to 1858. Established in 1782, it had grown by 1825 into a 
college maintaining five lecturers, a library of 3,000 volumes, much 
equipment, and approximately a hundred students. Its Dean from 1819 
to 1847 was Dr Walter Channing (1786-1876), first Professor of Mid- 
wifery and Medical Jurisprudence. Channing was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1808 and took the M.D. at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1809. He received the Harvard M.D. ad eundem in 1812. 
Other men whom Metcalf heard lecture were James Jackson (1777- 
1867), A.B. Harvard 1796, M.D. 1809, who was Hersey Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Physic from 1812 to 1836; Jacob Bigelow 
(1787-1879), A.B. Harvard 1806, M.D. University of Pennsylvania 
1810, at Harvard as Professor of Materia Medica from 1815 to 1855; 


* Mortimer Blake, History of Franklin (Franklin, Mass., 1879), p. 171. 
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John Gorham (1783-1829), A.B. Harvard 1801, M.D. 1811, who 
also studied at Edinburgh and was Adjunct Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica 1809-16 and Erving Professor of Chemistry and Min- 
eralogy 1816-27; John Collins Warren (1778-1856), A.B. Harvard 
1797, M.D. (Hon.) 1819, who likewise studied at the University of 
Edinburgh and succeeded his father John Warren in 1815 as Hersey 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. Metcalf’s ‘Sir Humphrey Davy,’ 
who was given to saying ‘with the greatest facility,’ was probably Dr 
Gorham; ‘Dr Oseander’ is with less certainty identified with Dr 
Channing. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital on Fruit Street, designed by 
Charles Bulfinch, had been open scarcely four years when Metcalf 
went there for part of his medical training. In his description of it and 
the Medical College in Chapter IX Metcalf copied, with only slight 
variations, the printed descriptions in Some Account of the Medical 
School in Boston and of the Massachusetts General Hospital (Boston, 
1824), Pp- 4-7. 

Metcalf’s boarding-house — No. 1, Central Court — was between 
numbers 51 and 52 (approximately where Avon Street is now) in 
Washington Street.” The nearest church for him and his friends would 
have been Trinity Church at Hawley and Summer Streets, but from 
his mention of bells tolling in the steeple it is certain that on Thanks- 
giving Day he attended the New South Unitarian Church at the junc- 
tion of Bedford and Summer Streets, since Trinity Church had no 
bell-tower. Subsequently he heard a sermon in the New South by his 
old ‘college acquaintance’ Samuel Presbury, A.B. Brown 1822, A.M. 
(Divinity) Harvard 1826. The Lamb Tavern, or ‘Sign of the Lamb,’ 
where Metcalf went for his Thanksgiving-morning bumper of ‘black- 
strap,’ was at 369 Washington Street and had been in good repute as 
early as 1746. Metcalf did not have to go more than a block from his 
boarding-house to see Thomas Knight’s two-act melodrama The Turn- 


*Charles Shaw, A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston (Boston, 
1817), p. 203. Shaw writes: ‘between Nos 51 & 52, Newbury st.’ In 1824 Newbury, 
Orange, and Marlborough Streets were renamed Washington Street, so it was under 
that name that Metcalf knew it. See also the map of Boston and list of streets in 
Caleb H. Snow’s History of Boston (Boston, 1825), pp. vi-vii, showing Central 
Court to be in the portion of Washington Street between Summer and Bedford 
Streets. 

*Samuel A. Drake, Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston (Boston, 
1900), Pp. 392- 
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pike Gate on Thanksgiving Day, when it was given in the ‘Circus’ or 
Washington Gardens, which lay between Winter and West Streets 
on Common Street (as Tremont Street was called then). Occasional 
circuses and plays involving horses and troops account for its name. 
It had ‘gone into decay’ by 1830.* 

He had a good deal farther to walk to reach the New-England 
Museum, which lay on Court Street between Brattle and Market 
(Cornhill) Streets, just off the present Scollay Square. The Museum, 
operated by E. A. Greenwood, held not only natural curiosities such 
as fishes, birds, and minerals — inherited from the Linnaean Society of 
New England when it disbanded in 1822 — but wax figures, paintings, 
sculpture, and mechanical contrivances. The ‘Linnean Ticket’ Metcalf 
and the other medical students used must refer to an extension to medi- 
cal students of the privilege of free entry granted to former members 
of the Linnaean Society (among them, Drs Channing and Bigelow). 
The Linnaean Society’s non-perishable specimens and $264.29 were 
given to the Harvard Corporation with the understanding that Harvard 
would suitably house the specimens. The College failed to comply 
with this condition and the ‘Linnean Cabinet’ eventually went to the 
Boston Society of Natural History, formed in 1830.° 

Master James Hubard and his ‘Papyrotomia,’ as his silhouette collec- 
tion was advertised in the Columbian Centinel 16 November 1825, 
were at Julien Hall from November to late March, with an entrance 
fee of fifty cents, which included a silhouette portrait and a view of 
the ‘Panharmonicum.’ Hubard visited Philedtiphis and Baltimore 
afterward and was later heard of as a portrait painter.® 

The Post Office, the last public place mentioned in Metcalf’s journal, 
was then, as now, located at the junction of Congress and Water 
Streets. It occupied the lower floor of the Merchants’ Hall and em- 
ployed eight clerks.’ 

The ‘Cape Cod Bard,’ Henry S. Ellenwood, was typical of the 
numerous writers of poetical trifles for Joseph T. Buckingham’s New 
England Galaxy, published weekly from 1817 to 1839.° Metcalf read 
the Galaxy the night he arrived in Boston and he may have picked up 


“Caleb H. Snow, A Geography of Boston (Boston, 1830), p. 80. 

* Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, IX (1862-63), 339. 

* Alice V. L. Carrick, Shades of Our Ancestors (Boston, 1928), pp. 87-88, 93-94. 
* Drake, p. 104; Shaw, p. 234. 

* Joseph T. Buckingham, Personal Memoirs (Boston, 1852), I, 85. 
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from it later some of the quotations for his chapter headings and the 
phrases he uses within quotation marks. One of the most well-known 
of his epithets was ‘the literary emporium of America,’ the phrase 
Edmund Kean used for Boston in the speech he made to his first Boston 
audience in 1821.° Many of Metcalf’s other phrases and scraps of 
verse are too ephemeral to be easily traced; some are too easily recog- 
nized to require annotation; and others are no doubt of his own inven- 
tion. 

The lecture book, which in addition to the diary contains notes on 
lectures by Drs Warren (Anatomy and Surgery), Gorham (Chemis- 
try), and Channing (Midwifery), and on Metcalf’s own first obstetri- 
cal cases, was at one time in the possession of Dr John Marshall French, _ 
of Milford, Massachusetts. It was purchased from Goodspeed’s Book 
Shop, Boston, by Dr George R. Minot in December 1939 and presented 
by him to the Library of the Harvard Medical School in December 
1940. 

The journal is printed below in full, and without editing other than 
silent correction of penslips, elimination of line-by-line quotation 
marks, and some standardization of periods and quotation marks. The 
title is Metcalf’s own. 


A WINTER IN BOSTON, MDCCCXXV-VI. 
BY JOHN GEO. METCALF 


CHAPTER I. 


_ And when Gonsalvo sat out on his journey, some were glad to be thus rid of him, some 
were sorry, some hoped him a pleasant ride, and One said, God bless him. 


Almoran of Castile, Vol: I. p. 73. 


On Monday, November the fourteenth 1825, sat out from Franklin, and 
in the midst of a West Indian Hurricane bid adieu to the sweet, blue hills 
of my natal village forever, oh no, not forever, I dont mean so, bid adieu 
for only the “eternal time” of three months, that is. If I dont take it into 
my head to go home sooner. Well, I wont say anything about the parting 
scene, only, that the “catastrophe was tickled” (as one Fallstaff, said a great 
while ago long before I can well remember) in good style. Rode to 
Wrentham, that town of all Towns for straw braid and poverty, and about 
10 of the clock took a seat in the Citizen’s Coach for Boston, rain pouring 


* Buckingham, I, 102. 
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in torrents, yea in Mississippis and Amazons, and the wind an hundred fold 
stronger than Ben: Pump’s, that took ten men to hold his hair on. After 
getting well settled down, and bidding good bye to William,” 


Smack went the whip round flew the wheels 
As if Cheapside were mad, 


and in little less than notime, found ourselves under full sail for Boston the 
far famed “Literary Emporium” of America. Riding a short way and not 
feeling much disposed to conversation, looked with a kind of “Philosophic 
eye” upon the inmates of that heterogeneous compound of mud leather 
and iron, or in common parlance the coach. On the back seat with myself 
sat two elderly gentlemen, the one from appearance a traveller and one 
who had seen much of men and manners; the other a “decayed gentleman” 
and from his dress a dandy of the last age. He had never been married as he 
told us, and from a most outrageous Phillippic which he “let out” man 
the women, I strongly suspect he had only one efficient reason for living 
single. On the middle seat sat a Publican, a Providence Dry-Goods Dealer 
and a Modern Dandy of the “first water.” The Publican told lots of good 
stories, and among others, that his Great Coat which he had on, was as 
impenetrable to water as an Alligator to Gunpowder. Mem. Buy me one 
to wear on an expedition to the North Pole I intend to make. The Man of 

ginghams and calicoes was one of your very consequential sort of bodies, 
and withal was very willing to pass for a very kno one. Now if he had 
only held his peace he might have passed for aught I know, for a second 
Solomon — but to hear him talk about the cloud-capped summits of Hol- 
land and in the same breath to enquire whether we believed in witches, was 
enough to stagger the faith of my man, even if he had sufficient to remove 
mountains. 

The Corinthian next to him, was so absorbed in a contemplation of his 
own dear self that he heeded nothing that was said and done. He seemed 
wrapped in the most profound and abstract meditation I ever witnessed, and 
having heretofore been rather inclined to doubt what Mr John Hunter says 
about the body not being able to feel more than one thing at a time; took 
it into my head to satisfy myself on that point. Accordingly made the 
following experiment. Took out a small pen-knife and watching a favour- 
able opportunity, when our Exquisite was most abstracted, plunged it into 
the back part of his thigh quite up to the haft. Contrary to what I expected 
he shewed none, not the least sign of pain or uneasiness, but by the peculiar 
placidity of his countenance, seemed to say “I am the very prettiest young 
man I know of, in all this wicked world.” Confounded at the event of my 
experiment I now silently withdrew the knife, shut it up, put it in my 
pocket, and from that moment, have supported the Doctrine of Mr Hunter 
with all the zeal and obstinacy of an enthusiast. And pray who would not 


*® Metcalf’s older brother was William T. Metcalf. 
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under these circumstances? If any, speak; for him I can shew the Exquisite 
and he may try the experiment himself. 

On the forward sat a ship-carpenter and two Paddies fresh and stron 
from the “Emerald Isle.” The man of edge tools, had been all his life 
dodging about, up and down this merry world of ours. He had sojourned 
among and fatted upon the rice and sherbet of the Chinese, and drinked rum 
and molasses with the Dons of Matanzas and the Havanna. One minute (to 
believe his story) he had scaled the summits of the Andes, the next, frozen 
to death amid the eternal snows of Muscovy. But, all things considered, he 
was a very good sort of fellow, and seemed to be well acquainted with the 
mysteries of his art, and certainly with its technicalities. 

The two Kilkenny men were labourers and nothing especial can be said 
of them. One of them enjoyed a “most profound snooze” the greater part 
of the way, and the other amused himself by tickling his ears with a straw. 
By their looks the “milk and honey” did not run in America so plentifully 
as they had expected before quitting the land of potatoes and buttermilk. 

Having thus finished the portraits of the insides we will put our head 
out of the window and take a peep at the outsides. 

On examination found nobody but the Driver. He was one of the most 
brawny, athletic bipeds ever man put eyes on. He wore a fur cap made of 
a whole bear-skin; and when looking from under this, and between a most 
tremendous pair of red whiskers, for all the world, I could think of nothing 
but a rat’s nose poking up through a coil of oakum. His body was clad in a 
Fearnought which from its cut and condition, might have been worn by an 
Antediluvian Giant or rear Admiral Noah. However he understood his 
business and drove us, the horses I mean, in “great order.” 

So much for drawing portraits now for the ride. 

Nothing worthy of note, in a work like this, happened in our ride to 
Dedham. We found the road up hill and down as it 1s in other places, the 
horses sometimes went faster then slower, as most horses generally do. The 
Driver snapped his whip once in a while “same as any body would” and, 
in fine, everything went on “decently and in order.” 

All this while the rain came down in floods, and notwithstanding the 
double defence of leather and oiled-cloth the water drove into the coach, 
so much as to penetrate even the Alligator Coat of the Publican. 

About noon made the steeples of Dedham and in a few moments found 
ourselves at the door of the Norfolk Hotel. In a trice the door was opened 
and we commenced the job of unlading. Of all the miseries of a Stage Coach 
this is the very worst. Mem: Send to Mr Beresford and have him put this 
in his next addition of his “Miseries of Human Life.” #4 

“Please sir, get off my coat if you please sir” blustered the Publican. 

“Just raise a little so that I can have my other leg, if you please” said the 
man of tapes and needles. 


* James Beresford’s The Miseries of Human Life or the Groans of Samuel Sensitive 


and Timothy Testy (1st ed., London, 1806) had gone through eleven editions by 
1826. 
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“T’'ll thank you let me get out next” said the Carpenter. 

“Egad, sir, could’nt possibly do it” replied the Dandy. 

“By Jasus, my honey, you have poked your “umberill” through one of 
my skylights.” “Cant help it,” whimpered the “decayed gentleman.” 

“Arrah Pat, it will feel better when it is done aching” said the Irishman, 
as he made a misstep and came down ‘all-fours’ into the gutter. “Dont sto 
to pick yourself up,” echoed the traveller, as he tumbled head and hee 
over him on to the doorstone. 

Having seen all the rest safely landed and the coast clear, with much 
precaution, and care, proceeded “to disembogue” myself, and descended, 
without any other accident than having two of my finger nails pinched off 
by the door of the coach and again found myself on “terra firma.” 

Stepped into the house and found all things, as Kit Cozey says, com- 
fortable. 

Having disenrobed we sat down to a good hearty dinner of roast fowls 
and beef-steaks. The Publican being called upon, undertook to do the 
honours of the table which he did in “ample form.” In a few moments 
dialogue gave place to pantomime, and the play ended with a wonderful 
disappearance of “the eatables.” “Whack,” “whack,” “whack,” went the 
knife at the lower end of the table. 

“What do you wish for,” said the waiter. “Pray Mister Landlord, do you 
kape good whiskey.” 

“Have none in the House, Sir.” 

“Well then, my honey, just tip us “a flash” of your New-England Rum 
and waater.” 

After Pat had made an end of his “flash,” we got up from the table, and 
by that time the Driver was bawling, “Stage Ready,” as loud as thunder. 

Got into the Stage (having first discounted with mine host) and with 
much difficulty stowed ourselves as before. Nine and an half miles to 
Boston, heavy wind and Rainy. 

In passing through Dedham took notice of a very handsome stone building 
surmounted by a most enormous padlock. Now this notion of putting a 
padlock upon the spire of a gaol I like mightily; it is like hanging a dead 
crow up in a cornfield, “in terrorem” to all others. This Gaol to shut 
criminals in, may be a very good sort of notion for aught I know, but to 
immure within the damp and pestilence of a dungeon, to tear from youth 
and infancy its only prop, and all for the paltry sum of a few dollars and 
cents, is, what I believe, inconsistant with all justice and all humanity, both 
human and divine. 

Pray, you that pretend to know, where is the justice, where is the 
humanity, to shut up within the vaults of a prison-house the man of mis- 
fortune and poverty? Think, you that do it, think, I say, of the ties that are 
severed and the hearts that are broken, by your cruel and relentless work- 
ings. Think of the feelings of a Wife, when her Husband, the only and 
adored one of all her thoughts is dragged from her arms and from her 
heart, to be shut up [in] a Jail. Think of the cries and the tears of his little 
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ones, as the “Man of Office” tears him from their embrace. Think of all this, 
ye that are guilty, and be happy if you can. 
Well and truely may we say with the poet, 


Look around thee, Young Astolpho, here’s the place 
Which Men, for being poor, are sent to starve in, 
Rude remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 

Within these walls, stifled by damp and stench, 
Doth Hope’s fair torch expire, and at the snuff, 

Ere yet ’tis quite extinct, rude, wild and wayward, 
The desperate revelries of wild despair, 

Kindling their hell-born cressets, light to deeds 

The poor captive would have died ere practised, 
’Till Mis’ry sunk his soul to his condition. 


Let us dismiss this dismal subject with the hope that days of better feeling 
are at hand, that the glorious period is nigh, when Man shall no longer 
sell his brother man to worse, than “bondage beyond the Tiber.” 

Noticed also at Dedham the New-Court House now erecting. All very 
good but one thing, and that is, the notion of having the Columns composed 
of separate blocks. Now in all such buildings the mind is always searching 
for the idea of solidity, and these pieces of stone laid one above another 
wholly take from it al the ideas of the sublime and beautiful. Why not 
have them in one entire shaft, even if our rich ones do have, as Captain 
Thunderbolt said, “to shell out” a few more of their “shiners”? Let us not 
be behind our neighbours, but have something that after generations shall 
look at with wonder and astonishment. It is an old but a true notion that 
works of Grandeur and strength have an effect upon the moral sense. So, 
with a Temple of Justice in which these ideas are combined, we shall have 
a more impartial administration of Justice, and better regard for, at least, 
the laws of equity and morality. Now only get 43 these columns in one 
piece, and Lawyers will tell fewer lies, judges will have more fear of God 
before them, jurors will have no unrighteous verdicts, the oppressor will 
be non-suited and innocence come off victorious. 

So much for the Jail and Court House, and now as Sallust often says 
“jam rediar a mea digressione.” 

Well, after having got pretty well settled down in the carriage, on 
examination found that we had an addition of one to our number. 

“Please Sir, you cant ride in my lap.” “I dont carry double.” “Could’nt 
possibly accommodate in that sort of way,” and “by Jasus, if you ride in 
my lap you must pay me the stage fare” went round the Coach, and 
finally my gentleman was “constrained” ‘nolens volens’ to decamp; which 
he did with a volley of oaths and execrations on our poor devoted heads. 

“Arrah, and good bye t’you my honey” said Pat as he helped him out 
in the fashionable style, of a “vis a tergo.” 

Having got over this “flustrification,” we sat out upon the high pressure 
plan, and in a few moments found ourselves in the depths of Muddy Pond 
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Woods. This is the most dreary and unsociable spot I ever saw. With 
nought to cheer the eye but the barren hills and dwarfish shrubbery, for all 
the world, one might suppose himself wandering upon the dreary and 
interminable wilds of Tartary or groping among the wildernesses of a 
Lapland landscape. Here Nature seemed to have left her work unfinished, 
or if it was finished, it was done in one of her moodiest labours. 

However the road was good and with a good team we soon found our- 
selves in the environs of Boston. Passing through Roxbury, took notice of 
one of the most finished pieces of architecture anywhere to be found, to 
wit The Savings Bank. By the way, these savings, are good things, but why 
not every one have one of his own. In our opinion any one so disposed 
can keep the “needful,” if he is so lucky as to get any, without depositing 
it under the Locks and Keys of a Banking House, and besides all this these 
Banks sometimes dont turn out to be the El Dorados which the depositers 
had hoped them to be. E. G. The Savings Bank of Hartford, Cr. 

At Four of the clock post meridie, crossed the line and found ourselves 
in the City of “eternal thunder and mud.” Drove over the pavements as if 
life and death was depending upon the velocity of our movements, down 
Washington Street, up Bromfield’s Lane,” to the Indian Queen. Here I bid 
good bye to my fellow-travellers, and soon found myself comfortably 
seated by the side of a good grate, well filled with Lehigh, and mine host 
just capping the climax of one of his best stories. 

After the roar, consequent on the catastrophe of mine host’s story, had 
in some measure subsided, bespoke supper and lodging, and then sat down 
to the newspapers till supper. 

“Tingle, dongle, dangle” went the bell, and off we all scampered for 
the supper table; where we found “lots of good things” and one of mine 
host’s best cups of tea. 

After supper lounged about a while, read a “long yarn” in the last Galaxy, 
and turned in for the night just as the Old South was telling the hour of 
nine. 

Here endeth the events of a day. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Charlestown’s a pretty place, 
Bunker-Hill is handy; 
Marblehead’s the place for fish 
But Boston is the dandy. 


Cape Cod Bard 


Boston Nov: 15. 1825 

Rose this morning before breakfast (now that’s strange) washed and 

went downstairs “express.” After breakfast took a lounge through this big 

City of Boston, but did not find that nature was much different from what 

it is in the country, though to hear a cit tell you stories about “our Boston 
* Now Bromfield Street. 
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folks,” you would think them a superiour set of beings. Found in my walk 
pretty much such kind of people as one meets with in the country, for 
instance, found them that were accommodating and those that were not 
accommodating, those that were honest and those that were roguish, those 
that were poor and those that were rich, and those that were white and also 
those (and there were lots of them) that were black. 

In the forenoon found an old acquaintance, Mr Norris,'* whom I had 
known in College. 

We soon arranged matters and sat out in quest of a Boarding-House. 
Finally pitched upon one No. 1. Central Court. 

After dinner sat about moving, and by sundown found ourselves seated 
in our Room before a good fire, telling ould stories and cracking College 
jokes over again. 

About 8 of the clock P.M. went down to the Indian Queen, where I 
found Mr Brown “** just arrived. After supping with mine host and hearing 
a few of his best jokes, took hold of Mr B’s trunk with him and sat out for 
Central Court where we found Mr Norris with a good fire and all things 
in order. Having introduced Mr Brown and got things some arranged we 
all began to grow sleepy and by 10 of the clock we were all snugly in bed 
and in a few minutes were all sound asleep. 


N.B. Dreampt last night lots of good things. 


Post-Scriptum 


My Room —In the N. West corner of the house in the second, over the 
shop of Messrs. MacWhirk & Raulback Tailors. Now this is the most 
“double and twisted” set of names ever flung together. Both I presume from 
the land of whiskey and potatoes, but withal pretty clever sort of chaps 
I believe. Our Fire-place is situated to the north and is a very good one 
save one thing — that is there is no such thing as the smoke going up the 
chimney any more than going through the side of the house. North 
windows all fastened up by our next neighbour because we are up to his line, 
and he has law for it. Further account deffered. 


CHAPTER III. 


Langstaff — What have you got in that there Basket? 
Hodge — Oh, got some ducks, and hens, and fowls and geese and turkeys and a little of 


most everything and some pigeons. Paul Pry, Act. V. Scene II. 
Boston Nov: 23. 1825. 
November the Sixteenth at nine of the clock A.M. got under weigh for 
the Medical College, and soon found ourself seated on the front seat in 
Doctor Channing’s Lecture Room. Got out paper and mended a couple 
* Benjamin Norris, A. B. Brown 1823, M. D. 1826. 
“Brown was from Templeton, Massachusetts, but no reference to him can be 
found in either the Brown University or Harvard records. 
* John Poole’s popular comedy, first performed in 1825. 
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of pens. In a few minutes Dr C. popped up through the side door and 
mounted the rostrum. Well, had a pretty good introductory and ended 
precisely at ten of the clock. Tingle, tingle, tingle goes the bell and heads 
and points away we push for the eye any Sat here another hour, toiled 
through another introductory and then par down and heard what 
Doct. Jackson had to say to introduce himself and his subject to our notice 
and good graces. At 12. went “aloft” to see and hear from Doct. Warren, 
heard a “long yarn” from him, looked at the skeleton, with now and then 
a side glance at the Venus di Medecis, Apollo Belvidere and that flying 
thief of a fellow called Mercury. One of the clock, 


Like noisy children, 
Just let loose from school, 


cleared for home, and made tearing “dissection” of a couple of Mr. Stearns’ 
best Turkeys, swallowed a glass of cider, took a huge slice of Apple 
pudding, eat about two mouthfuls instanter, red-hot, could’nt stand it, 
cleared out for room, and on examination found the mouth entirely raw. 
Made the best of it I could, and at 3. of the clock Heard Doct Bigelow’s 
Introductory on the Anatomy and Physiology of Roots and Herbs. 

Passed through pretty much the same sort of business till Saturday night 
when by the invitation of Mr. F — g went to view the 

Hubard Gallery. This is a collection of cuttings of black paper of all 
the shapes and figures that can possibly be imagined. The figures after 
being cut out, are arranged and pasted on white paper which are skilfully 
and tastefully placed about the Hall. This Astonishing genius is a native of 
Shropshire in England and is now about fifteen years of age. Here, and 
all done with only a pair of common scissors, you can see the stately 
structures of Westminster Abbey, the Catholic Church at Glasgow and 
others all with their due proportion of light and shade. 

Here Napoleon has burst from the cearments of the grave and is upon 
his warhorse, as when on the bloody fields of Austerlitz and Marengo. 
Franklin too has come back, and stands for the patriot and Philosopher as 
when at the court of London he said “his Master shall pay for it.” Kings 
and princes have left their gilded mausoleums, and at the will of Master 
Hubard are set up to be gazed at by clown and cobler. Besides these graver 
scenes we have the lighter ones of Life. Here Doctor Syntax and his whole 
Tour can be found and all his scenes of fun and merriment stand forth to 
be looked and laughed at. Fiddlers, Beggars, Bellmen, Irishmen and others 
ad infinitum, all as natural as life, all the creation of a pair of common 
scissors, attract the attention and excite the admiration of many a gazer. 
Horses and Dogs, pigs and pussies, and all that “sort o’ thing,” can here 
be found from the size of a thumb-nail to that of a platter. In fine here 


any one, if he is not made by one of Nature’s journeymen, can find fun and 
frolic enough to last a week. 
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Besides all this we have in the same room the Panbarmonicon, made by 
a Mr Goodrich of this city, which contains only 206 instruments. Here we 
have, as Walter Scott says the 


Double Drum and cymbal, 
Fife, flageolet and flute. 


CHAPTER IV. 


[24 November 1825] 

This day being Sunday went to meeting at the Roman Catholic Church."® 
But all the mummery unmeaning and superstition horrible, here is the most. 
Such bowing and crossing and pointing to brazen images and kneeling down 
to and praying before them. All this may be right but some how or other 
it dont Jook quite right. But “as a man thinketh so is he” is their motto and 
so if they will let me alone I will them. They have some curious customs, 
to wit — no man must put his hat on when in the chapel — he must not 
rise in prayer time, but sit or kneel. Communicants as soon as they come in 
cross themselves and then kneel and pray. Those who have no pews kneel 
where they happen to stand, on the stairs or alleys. When retiring they dip 
their fingers in basins of dirty water and snap it on their foreheads, what 
this is for I dont know. 

Had some good music on the organ and a little boy sung elegantly well, 
the rest was more like the March of the Windham frogs or the confusion 
at Babel. Had a tolerable discourse from a young man on the duty of being 
of a holy and religious life. On the east side of the chapel is a Nunnery 
which is separated by a wicker. Here are shut up a few young girls to pine 
away and die in all the joys and pleasures of a life of “blessed maiden- 
hood.” Now is this serving the Lord? Is this fulfilling the end for which 
they were created? But no matter it is none of my business and so ends this 
story. 

ein the week as usual, attended the Hospital and found not a great 
many sick. This Dr. Jackson observed was a very fortunate circumstance, 
but at the same time he much regretted we had not been here some weeks 
ago as then there were sick enough. Hah! hah! hah! went the students 
and Dr Jackson went on with his Lecture. 

Went on as usual, Lecture after Lecture, and the rest of the week slipped 
quietly on to Wednesday afternoon, when Dr Jackson after reading us a 
long Lecture on Sympathy made the following very important and very 
interesting remark—to wit: —“Tomorrow being Thanksgiving there 
will be No Lectures.” 

Ten of the clock at night — fire out—lamp dull — myself ditto — 
headache — am of an unanimous opinion best to go to bed. — 


* The Cathedral of the Holy Cross on Franklin Street, designed by Bulfinch, was 
dedicated in 1804. It was for many years the only Roman Catholic church in Boston. 
Beside it was the Ursuline Convent Metcalf refers to. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Did you ever go up to Thanksgiving 
Such lots of good frolic and fun. 
Old Paper. 


Boston Nov: 27, 1825. 
Well the day has passed and we are all alive. pga ges | has passed 


and we are not split with puddings or crammed to death wit pies. Got 
up early in the morning, went first and — my orisons at the “Sign of the 
Lamb,” in pouring off a full bumper of that standing cup of us Yankees, 
vulgarly called “Black-strap” or by way of emphasis, “Black-Strap and 
Molasses.” Went home “stowed the locker” with some of Mistress Stearns’ 
best rolls and butter, not forgetting to pay our devoirs to a nice bit of 
broiled. mutton chop. After breakfast made a sudden retreat to our roorn 
and set about preparing ourselves for the arduous duties of the day. 
“Chum,” said I “I wish you would just pull the rope for Dick.” 

Well the door soon opened and Master Richard with his whole row of 
ivory in sight said “What do you wish for Doctor?” Said I; “Just give us 
a little soft water Dick for shaving.” Well down tumbles Dick and in 
about a minute fetches up a basin of warm water. Got out shaving tools 
and proceeded to prepare them for cutting, “secundem artem.” Well got 
the razor, to appearance, sharp, face lathered from ear to ear and stripped 
to the business, 


pugnis et calcibus. 


Took hold of the proboscis or snout with the left hand, and with razor nicely 
balanced in the other proceeded to mow down the thickrooted growth of a 
week. 

On the first stroke, “O miserabile dictu!” brought my eyes full of tears, 
and all this by the mere dislodgement of a few dozens beards by the roots. 
Yes, man, the tears rolled down my very cheeks, and my face was equal to 
any of the grotesques of Hogarth, merely by pulling out a few beards by 


their roots. 

“Chum, what in the name of the Old Nick, has had hold of my razor? 
Why, man, I had as lief try to shave me with a hand-saw.” 

“I only took it to pare my nails with the other day, that’s all,” said he. 

“That’s enough” said I, “I wish you would just try to shave yourself with 
it, that’s all.” 

Well, after getting hold of another razor and strapping it some twenty 
minutes at last made out to get off my beard, ie. what I had not took out 
by the roots before. 


Hurried on the “Go-to-Meetings” and sallied out for the first Meeting 
House we could find. 


The first Meeting-House we came to, was one in Summer-Street. Went 
in and enquired where the Sexton was. 
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“There he is, dont you see Billy Hammond, there, that there man as 
stands to’ther side of that there door there, dont you see him?” 

“Yes” said I “I see a man standing by the door.” “Well he’s our Sexton, 
I reckon” said the little man with spectacles on. 

“Thank you” said I. 

“Oh, not at all, not at all, Sir,” was the answer. 

Well, went up to “that there man as stands to’ther side of the door,” and 
told him we were strangers and wished to have a seat. 

“Come this way Gentlemen,” was the answer, and in a few minutes 
we were snugly seated in a pew about a stone’s throw from the pulpit. 

The Bell was now tolling and youth and beauty and old age and infancy 
were flocking into the House, en masse. Here you could see the youth in 
her teens, all bedecked and beswaddled in all the finery of wealth and 
extravagance, lightly tripping to her seat, while in another part the elder 
sister, with her man at her elbow, was just stepping into the pew, closely 
followed by her octogenarian father and mother. In a second or two the 
rush was over and the minister was in his place. 

Had a good sermon, good singing and a good prayer. After the sermon 
a collection was taken up for the poor of the City. 


Date obolum Belisario, 


well that’s all very pretty to be sure, thought I. “But stop John, let you and 
I reason together. In the first place are you able to give away any of your 
money and in the second if you are able, had you not better give it to the 
poor of your own town?” “Very well thought of,” said John. “T’'ll follow 
your advice.” So when the box came along did not give a single cent. 

Meeting was over and we got home and sat down to Dinner just at 2 
of the clock. 

Did not see but that things went on pretty much as they do at a Thanks- 
giving Dinner in the country. 

Everyone laid hold and stored away course after course, as though they 
were to cross the Desart before the next meal. Turkies, geese, ducks, hens, 
puddings, pies &c. &c, were all disposed of “with the greatest facility,” as 
Doct. Gorham says. 

Got up from table and arrived at room just at 3 of the clock, having 
eaten and drunken g:s. of all the good things. 

Sat down and read a page or two in Doct. Jackson’s Text-Book." 
Could’nt digest it for the world and so gave it up as bad job, and went and 
took a walk to settle the pudding. 

In the Evening made up a party at whist and spent the evening very 


pleasantly by playing two or three rubbers, seasoning them now and then 
with a “drap o’ the comfort.” 


“Syllabus of the Lectures Delivered at the Massachusetts Medical College to 
Medical Students of Harvard University (Boston, 1816). 
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11 P.M. Sallied out to the Circus, bought a box check for 10 cents and 
got in in time to hear the Hero of the Turnpike Gate sing the renowned 
and wonderful song called “Chit chat.” 

Found the House full of frolic and fun (the effect of roast turkeys and 
plumb puddings, I “spose”) and to be sure and keep out of all rows, come 
out in the last act and went home and went to bed and went to sleep as 
soon as possible. 

From this time up to date nothing especial happened more than common, 
we went to the Lectures as usual, went to our meals as usual, went:to bed as 
usual and were always waked about an hour before daylight, by the rattling 
of the wheels upon the pavements, as usual, and 

So here endeth the Fifth Chapter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Born of Tisiphone and Cerberus, 
Curst Hypo’! 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 


Boston Dec. 4. 1825. 

This day week “cotch’d cold,” and have had a most horrible time, 
nothing but pills and water porridge and salts and flaxseed tea and all the 
“queer things” that one widow, two Old Maids and three or four Aunts 
could think of. Have now got some better and hope shall not be keeled ep 
this winter. Think it altogether probable that the fear of the Old Mai 
and the long train of the et cetera aforesaid, will have some tendency to 
keep me well at least from being Hypoy. Of all the wretched and lonely 
feelings, deliver me from sickness in a strange place. No wonder that the 
desire to get home or the “Amar patriae” as it is called is ranked as a disease. 

To be pining and wasting under disease in a foreign land what are the 
feelings that can exceed it? Far away from those we love, we feel as it 
were, insulated and desolate, the only wretched and miserable tenants of a 
world. 

The hipocritical sympathies of the mote fall more harshly on the 
ear, than would the long loud thunders of the earth-quake. The little 
kindnesses, that are done because you pay for them, seem more like the 
insidious workings of the tempest, to make the awful catastrophe so much 
the more dreadful in its coming. 

When far away from Home and from friends we feel as if the last tie 
that binds us to the world was loosing, and we look back and recount 
over and over again, the friendships we have formed in youth, and to that 
eternal love of the only and adored one of all our thoughts, with an intensity 
the strongest of all our being. 

Look at the man in a far country far from home, from friends. Look 
at him upon the bed of death. See the servant, weary of his office, watching 
by his bed side and hoping soon to see the last mortal struggle. 
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See him struggling with the King of Death, no one cares for his suffer- 
ings, no one sympathizes with his misfortunes and at last he dies, dies like 
a don, without mercy and without pity. 

But let us drop this and turn to some more pleasant subject. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during the week. On Thursday night 
received a letter from A— and this sent away a host of Blue Devils and I 
began to feel better quickly. 

This day went to Meeting in Summer St. and deed a very good Sermon 
from Mr. Presbury an old college acquaintance and thus windeth off the 
present Chapter. 


Anna C. Hott 
(To be concluded) 
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OST acquisition problems involve book selection, and 
the preceding articles in this series might be described 
as having dealt with general questions of book selection 
for university libraries," Harvard’s present collections 
as the results of past selection and as the foundation on which future 
selection must build,” and the objectives of book selection at Harvard.* 
Selection ought of course to be based on objectives of the sort outlined, 
but these objectives do not determine how or by whom the choices are 
to be made. 

Decisions — not on policy but on individual books — and those who 
decide are the subjects of this concluding article, which will consider 
book selection as a means of carrying out acquisition policy. It is not 
the only means, for the titles that are chosen must usually be checked 
with catalogues and bibliographies, ordered, recorded, and paid for; 
some of these procedures are not always as simple as they may sound, 
but they are primarily technical in nature, and librarians ought to be 
able to deal with them. Members of the faculty sometimes help by 
supplying information on dealers and even buying for the library while 
traveling abroad, but they need not usually be called upon for advice 
regarding routine methods. 

There are, to be sure, some grounds for asserting that librarians ought 
normally to do nearly all the book selection too, but this would be a 
distinctly controversial statement. Indeed, the methods of selection 
may be characterized as generally more debatable than its objectives. 
The latter, as was pointed out in the preceding article, are largely de- 
termined by present collections, the terms under which gifts have been 
made to the library, and — most important — Harvard’s program of 
instruction and research. Changes in the University are bound to cause 
an occasional change in acquisition policy, and, of course, the policy 
that was outlined may properly be questioned now at a number of 


*Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘Problems of Acquisition Policy in a University Library,’ 
Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, [V (1950), 293-303. 

* Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, “Harvard’s Book Collections,’ Harvarp 
Lrprary Buietin, V (1951), 51-62, 209-220. 

* Keyes D. Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams, ‘Acquisition Policies of the Harvard 
Library,’ Harvarp Lisrary Buttetin, VI (1952), 15-26. 
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points; but a change or question normally involves only the emphasis 
given to a single subject, and any sweeping alterations could hardly 
deserve serious consideration unless they were suggested by correspond- 
ing alterations in the University itself. The Farmington Plan, which 
is new, had a prominent place in the outline of acquisition policy, but, 
whatever its long-term effects may be either locally or nationally, 
Harvard is committed at present only to spending a few hundred dol- 
lars per year on infrequently used books in specified subjects instead 
of spending the same money on infrequently used books in a wider 
variety of fields. Farmington purchases might conceivably grow so 
expensive that they would threaten to prevent ‘research coverage’ of 
subjects in which Harvard is chiefly interested; unless this happens, the 
plan will not require the library to consider any fundamental change 
in the policies that prevailed before it began. 

Farmington Plan books are sent by dealers as soon as possible after 
publication, and do not have to be selected, but the library should check 
from time to time to make sure that it is receiving what ought to come, 
and there are always publications to be chosen in fields bordering those 
assigned to it, so the plan has not materially reduced the work of selec- 
tion. By offering an assurance that, for the seventeen countries now 
covered, recent books in all subjects not assigned to Harvard will be 
available on inter-library loan, the plan may make sins of omission in 
book selection seem a little less serious, but can hardly excuse them. 
Failure to acquire the right books is as bad as any mistake a library can 
make. This obvious fact need not be enlarged upon, but it may be 
worth while to point out that acquisition of an unnecessary book wastes 
a sum considerably larger than the purchase price of the volume. The 
average book on the shelves of Widener now represents, in addition 
to its direct cost, an investment of five dollars in selection, ordering, 
cataloguing, and storage space. 

It follows that the library ought to select acquisitions from the gifts 
offered to it almost as carefully as it selects books that must be bought. 
More careful methods of screening gifts are now being worked out in 
Widener; the need for caution was recognized from the outset in 
Houghton, where processing and storage are particularly expensive, 
where a great deal more is acquired by gift than by purchase, and 
where there is sometimes considerable pressure to accept what is offered. 
As the last Report of the Visiting Committee expresses it, ‘If our loyal 
alumni had their way, Houghton could well be swamped by a myriad 
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of “‘collectors’” items, fine library editions, first editions without in- 
terest except as “firsts,” and the manuscripts and correspondence of a 
host of minor poets.’ The selection for Houghton, fortunately, is in 
the hands of members of the staff with expert knowledge of their field, 
and the same Report was able to commend ‘Harvard’s control of its 
acquisitions of rare books,’ based on the policy of building on strength, 
seeking important material that is temporarily in less demand and 
therefore low-priced, seeking material that is not held in other Ameri- 
can libraries, and accepting as gifts any books of significance in the 
history of Man.* 

Selection for Lamont and the lesser undergraduate collections is 
also handled by a staff separate from Widener’s, but has not proved to 
be a particularly difficult problem. Members of the faculty were con- 
sulted regarding nearly all the books chosen for the collection with 
which Lamont began, as has been described in another article,* and lists 
of reading recommended or required for courses prompt a portion of its 
current orders, but — though faculty suggestions are always welcomed 
and advice is sought on occasion — members of the staff are responsible 
for selecting most of the books that are added. The works an under- 
graduate library needs are usually appraised by book reviews that are 
not too technical to be understood by persons who lack highly special- 
ized knowledge of the subjects to be covered. Regular examination of 
a few reviewing journals in each field should make it possible to keep 
up to date a satisfactory general collection for undergraduates. 

There is no uniformity in the methods of selection followed by Har- 
vard’s special and departmental libraries, in which more than half the 
University’s books are to be found. As suggested in the second article 
of this series, however, they have in general a somewhat simpler prob- 
lem than Widener — the librarian of a collection restricted to one area 
of knowledge, even if he lacks special training in it, can hope to become 
familiar with its literature, and, since he has a relatively small number 
of professors to deal with, should also find that he has a good oppor- 
tunity to become well acquainted with those best qualified to advise 
him. 

* Reports of the Visiting Committees of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
for the Academic Year 1950-1951 (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 51-58; cf. William A. Jack- 
son, ‘The Importance of Rare Books and Manuscripts in a University Library,’ Har- 
varp Liprary BULLETIN, III (1949), 315-326. 

*Edwin E. Williams, ‘The Selection of Books for Lamont,’ Harvarp Lisrary 
Butietw, III (1949), 386-394. 
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These collections share with Widener the responsibility for avoiding 
needless duplication of holdings. In theory, at least, the materials con- 
sidered by any Harvard library might be divided into five classes. No 
problem of duplication arises with those that, regardless of the holdings 
of any other library, are either clearly essential or clearly unnecessary. 
The categories in between are those that cause-trouble: books that are 
not worth acquiring if there are copies of them anywhere in the country 
that can be borrowed; books that can safely be rejected if there are 
copies elsewhere in New England or the Boston area; and those that 
are unnecessary if any other Harvard library has them. 

Really adequate information on library holdings throughout the 
country is readily available only for back files of serials; thanks to the 
Union List of Serials one can usually ascertain in a few moments which 
major American libraries have sets of a journal or monographic series. 
If the question concerns a book published in one of the seventeen Farm- 
ington Plan countries since the plan went into effect for that country, 
one can feel reasonably sure that a copy is in the United States and can 
be located whenever needed. The Union Catalogue at the Library of 
Congress lists millions of volumes; if, as librarians hope, it is eventually 
reproduced in book form, it will be helpful in selection, though less so 
than the Union List of Serials because it gives only a few locations for 
any title. At present, however, its chief use is to locate books desired 
on inter-library loan. There are many publications — from the great 
printed catalogue of the Library of Congress to small and highly 
specialized bibliographies — that tell where books are, but a search 
through these is expensive. Familiarity with the collecting policies of 
other libraries is often enough to make one believe that a certain title 
will be found in the United States or within a few miles of the Yard, 
but one can never be sure that a specific book is in the library where 
one would expect it to be. 

When the question is whether or not the proposed acquisition will 
duplicate another Harvard copy, the Union Catalogue at Widener, an 
author list of nearly all the books in the University, will normally pro- 
vide the answer. In the case of a recent publication, however, one must 
consult acquisition departments of other Harvard libraries that might 
be interested. Special arrangements make this unnecessary for the most 
part in some fields — the librarian of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration is responsible for Widener’s selection in economics; 
the librarian of the Fine Arts Library at Fogg chooses most of the fine 
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arts books for Widener; and a great deal of help in his field is given by 
the director of the Andover-Harvard Theological Library. Coordina- 
tion with the Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology is 
facilitated by the fact that its librarian is a former member of the cata- 
loguing staff at Widener; and the library of the Graduate School of 
Public Administration at Littauer, which contains many of the Uni- 
versity’s public documents, has always worked very closely with the 
College Library. 

Enough has been said to indicate that questions on the holdings of 
other collections cannot always be readily answered; but these questions 
are among the simplest of those involved in selection. Even if one 
could know exactly how many times per decade each volume will be 
wanted, it would not be easy to draw the line between books that ought 
to be acquired in any case, those that can be rejected if another copy is 
at Harvard, those for which a copy somewhere in the Boston area or 
in New England should suffice, and those not essential here if located 
anywhere else in the country. As it is, of course, the demand must be 
estimated, and even the scholar who knows most about a subject may 
find himself uncertain when asked to predict the future needs that will 
determine how much inconvenience and delay is to be caused by saving 
the dollars that it would cost to buy, process, and store a certain volume. 

Careful selection and genuine efforts to avoid needless duplication 
take time; the portion of this time that is contributed by members of 
the faculty will not show up on the library budget, but should certainly 
not be disregarded. As any collection grows in strength, more and 
more of the items suggested for acquisition will prove, when the cata- 
logue is checked, to be duplicates, which means that growth necessitates 
an increase in the amount per title ordered that must be spent for 
searching; suggestions from a scholar unfamiliar with the collection 
will sometimes prove to consist almost entirely of duplicates. Another 
result of growth is that, while a new library may often find it advan- 
tageous to buy collections en bloc, Harvard now rarely wishes to do 
so; duplicates from such a collection can be sold, but a purchase is not 
worth while if only a very small percentage of the volumes in it will 
be useful here. It might occasionally be desirable for Harvard to make 
such purchases jointly with a college library that could use most of the 
books that would already be in Widener. 

Faculty time, it has just been noted, does not come out of the library 
budget. For nearly every subject, moreover, a faculty member can be 
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found who is much better informed than anyone on the library staff. 
Obviously, therefore, there are strong arguments for leaving book selec- 
tion almost entirely to the faculty, and it would be possible to do this 
provided, of course, that some system for departmental allocation of 
book funds were adopted to prevent a few energetic individuals from 
using up all the library’s money during the first few months of a fiscal 
ear. 

: The opposite extreme would be to have librarians do nearly all the 
selecting, as they have to do in research collections such as the New 
York Public Library where there are no professors in the institution 
to whom they can turn for help. Since there is factual evidence, as 
pointed out in the first article, that the New York Public Library was 
able to make a better showing, at least for acquisitions in the social 
sciences up to 1936, than the leading university libraries of the country,° 
this alternative may not have to be ruled out as manifestly absurd. 

Widener’s present methods of book selection fall between the two 
extremes, however, and it seems safe to predict that no practicable im- 
provements will bring them all the way to either pole. A student or 
professor who finds that a book he needs to consult is not in the library 
will always be encouraged to bring it to the attention of the Acquisition 
Department. Recommendations of this sort fill in some of the worst 
gaps left by regular selection methods, but they cannot be accepted 
blindly if they seem to involve needless duplication or disproportionate 
expense. The library tries to buy the great majority of the books sug- 
gested in this way, and tries to explain its occasional rejections. 

The library will always wish to take advantage for book selection 
purposes of the special subject knowledge of such members of its staff 
as the curator of the Poetry and Farnsworth Rooms, the curator of 
the Department of Printing and Graphic Arts, and the curator of the 
Theatre Collection. Persons filling these positions can be expected to 
have special training, but it is also proper to profit from the circum- 
stance that the present Assistant Librarian in charge of the Catalogue 
Department has a doctorate in philosophy and that a member of that 
department has a considerable knowledge of Dutch publications. Pos- 
sibly a more systematic effort should be made to use special information 
of this sort that the staff possesses and to encourage librarians to acquire 
more of it than they now have. In any case, when a catalogue of out- 


* Douglas Waples and Harold D. Lasswell, National Libraries and Foreign Scholar- 
ship (Chicago, 1936), pp. 71, 75. 
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of-print books dealing with a fairly well defined subject is received, 
the Acquisition Department presumably will always wish to refer it 
to someone who knows the subject very well — preferably, of course, 
to someone who also knows something of the library’s present holdings 
and who can be trusted to return the catalogue before most of the de- 
sirable books it lists have been sold to other institutions or individuals. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that most such catalogues will always be 
referred to professors. 

The library is not doing a satisfactory job of selection, however, if it 
does not order most of the desirable books when they are first published 
instead of waiting until they appear on the second-hand market. It is 
somewhat more difficult to get advice on the new books because, while 
there are fairly adequate current national bibliographies for most 
countries, these bibliographies list material on all subjects, and it is 
hardly practicable to have each checked by several dozen professors. 
Enumeration of the bibliographies and the individuals by whom each 
is examined at present would probably not be worth while here, but it 
should be said that special efforts are made to see that history and litera- 
ture in particular are well covered; the librarians and professors who see 
each list are also encouraged to keep in mind all the library’s subject 
interests and to check the obviously important titles in fields other than 
their own. 

Some departments regularly use reviewing journals or subject bibliog- 
raphies in order to catch items that may have been overlooked or un- 
derestimated when the much more prompt but undescriptive national 
bibliographies were checked; it would be highly desirable for all de- 
partments to do this. From time to time the Librarian checks standard 
lists as well as the reviews in Foreign Affairs, Isis, the Geographical 
Review, and other journals as a means of discovering weaknesses in 
current selection and of filling in gaps; the results have usually indicated 
a fairly satisfactory situation for publications in English, German, 
French, and Dutch, slightly less adequate coverage for Spanish and 
Italian, and quite a few omissions among Scandinavian books. There 
are undoubtedly still greater weaknesses in Slavic and other languages 
using non-Latin alphabets; for eastern European materials special 
efforts are being made at present to coordinate book selection and get 
more help from the faculty. 

It might be added that appointment of a new professor often results 
in the discovery of gaps in subdivisions of a subject that particularly 
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interest him. A more systematic method of rounding out collections 
is to have an expert survey them; this has recently been done for music, 
as reported in a previous article, and it would be helpful if a number 
of other subjects could be surveyed in the same way. The need cannot 
be met, however, merely by finding money with which to pay for 
work of this kind, for surveys — like any systematic efforts to get 
more recommendations from members of the faculty — create addi- 
tional demands on book funds, which are not now large enough to take 
care of more recommendations than are being made under the present 
system. 

Seven years ago, in a memorandum on the financial situation of the 
library that was prepared for administrative authorities of the Univer- 
sity at the request of the Visiting Committee and the Library Council, 
the Librarian wrote that professors are too busy to give the systematic 
help required for building up a well rounded collection, and proposed 
that the library add to its staff four to six subject specialists. These indi- 
viduals were to have subject — rather than library — training, and 
each was to be made responsible for book selection in a broad field such 
as history, modern languages, English and American literature, or the 
social sciences. Each was to try to obtain as much help as possible from 
specialists on the faculty. Book selection was expected to take about 
half his time, the remainder being devoted to helping with cataloguing, 
classification, and reference problems, and to teaching a course for 
graduate students in the use of the library and the literature of his 
field. Thus far only one specialist, in English literature, has been ap- 
pointed. He has given valuable help with book selection though unable 
to spend half his time on it; other duties have prevented him from un- 
dertaking any of the additional activities contemplated in the proposal. 

The Librarian would still be very glad to have an opportunity to try 
out this plan, but does not know how to obtain the necessary money 
and would certainly not be willing to see it come out of the library’s 
book funds. Such a plan, it ought to be emphasized, would mean that 
more help from the faculty in book selection could be obtained than at 
present. There are, as there always have been, a few professors who 
give a great deal of their time, but a special effort by members of the 
staff is necessary to get advice from many others who are capable of 
helping. Relations with the faculty as regards book selection are now 
the responsibility of the chief of the Acquisition Department and the 
chief bibliographer, both of whom have many other duties; a subject 
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specialist should be able to cultivate something of the same relationship 
with professors in his field that greatly benefits the special and depart- 
mental librarians of the university, and, by asking the right man the 
right question, should avoid wasting faculty time. 

If the plan for subject specialists is too expensive, as seems to be the 
case, the authors would recommend at least that one person be added 
to the staff who could give all his time to book selection. Widener 
is the chief research library for nineteen departments of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences; the full time of one person is certainly not too much 
to invest in an effort to secure the advice that is essential if both a general 
library for the university as a whole and good collections for these de- 
partments are to be built up systematically. Knowledge of the sort 
needed for book selection is possessed at Harvard in quantities unsur- 
passed anywhere else; the problem is to find a means of access to it that 


will neither be too expensive for the library nor impose an unreasonable 
burden on those whose help is needed. 


Keyes D. MetcaLr 
Epwin E. Wiiiams 





Ninety Years of Professor Agassiz’s 


Natural History Library 


OUIS AGASSIZ, persisting despite troubles and setbacks and the 
occasional discouragement of friends and associates, held 
to his purpose, and, with the aid of a bequest from Francis 
C. Gray, land from Harvard University, and money 

from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, succeeded in having the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology established in April, 1859. Work 
on the actual building started two months later. Ever active in collect- 
ing and exchanging specimens with his friends in Europe and America, 
Professor Agassiz now set out for larger collections of both specimens 
and written observations. It was a negotiation with a colleague of his 
in Belgium, to whom he wrote while visiting in Germany, that made it 
possible for him to acquire by purchase an excellent collection of fossils 
and books, the latter becoming, along with many of Agassiz’s own 
volumes, the nucleus of the Library of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. A bookplate inserted in many volumes in this Library has 
printed, below the name of the Library: ‘Founded by private subscrip- 
tion, in 1861’; and truly Louis Agassiz labored mightily with his friends 
and acquaintances to raise the money to buy the de Koninck collection 
and many other items in those early years. 

Laurent Guillaume de Koninck (1809-1887) was a professor of 
chemistry at the University of Liége, but his chief avocation was 
palaeontology. When Agassiz was looking about for materials for his 
new museum, de Koninck had reached the point at which he felt he 
must forsake his beloved fossils to concentrate on chemistry; to make 
his action certain and irrevocable (so he thought) he decided to part 
with all his books and specimens. 

The price de Koninck asked for his library was four thousand dollars, 
and he sent to Cambridge the advance pages of a catalogue he was 
having printed which would indicate the value of individual pieces. A 
settlement was agreed upon, the completed catalogue was received, and 
after months of correspondence crates of books and fossils arrived. The 
fact that de Koninck thereafter resumed his palaeontological researches 
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and issued treatises prolifically indicates the good fortune that the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology enjoyed in acquiring this fine library 
when the owner was of a mind to part with it. 

In 1861, the Museum occupied a building four rooms square facing 
on Divinity Avenue (the eastern end of the present north wing of the 
University Museum) and the books, not having a separate room, were 
arranged in the gallery of one of the laboratories. By the end of that 
year, there were more than 6,000 volumes in the collection. Many of 
these were the gift of Louis Agassiz, a continual donor; the following 
year he presented 823 volumes from his own private library ‘consisting 
chiefly of the transactions of learned societies.’ * 

During the years 1862 and 1863, Jules Marcou and Alexander 
Agassiz were in charge of the Library, putting books in order and 
making them accessible. In 1863, Marcou arranged the books accord- 
ing to their subjects and made catalogues of the different alcoves, while 
the younger Agassiz made an alphabetical catalogue of the collection. 
On 5 November, ‘Regulations for the Museum of Comparative Zoology’ 
were adopted, the following applying to the use of the Library: 


8. While intrusted with a special department, an assistant or worker in the 
Museum shall have the privilege of freely examining every specimen belonging 
to that department . . . He shall further enjoy the privilege of using freely the 
Museum Library, and taking down to his desk, under the prescribed regulations, 
all the books needed for his work. No books or specimens are to be taken out 
of the Museum building without special leave of the Curator [i.e., Director]. 

g. All the specimens and books temporarily removed from their proper 
place for use shall be returned to their shelves at the close of every month, 
unless special leave for an extension of time has been obtained from the Curator.? 


Soon after the staff had set to work in the new building, a beginning 
was made in publishing the results of investigations; and the periodic 
sending out of these papers to libraries, societies, and individuals of 
similar interests in this country and abroad (through the agency of the 
Smithsonian Institution) attracted additions on exchange and gratified 
all of the members of the Museum except perhaps the person in ch 
of the Library, which was the natural depository. There is little doubt 
that these new accessions added to the confusion in the book area, and 
the Reverend John B. Perry, Assistant in Palaeontology, had these 
words to say when he was given the responsibility of the Library: 


* Annual Report of the . . . Museum of Comparative Zoology .. . 1862 (Bos- 
ton, 1863), p. 11. 
* Annual Report . . . 1864, p. 49. 
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Soon learning by experience the great difficulty of finding many works 
needful for reference in the prosecution of my investigations, and that thus the 
valuable treasures of the Library were not so available as they might else and 
as they ought to be, I devoted myself for some time outside of the usual hours 
of Museum duty to the dry and thankless task of supplying the deficiency. 
Taking the printed catalogue of De Koninck, I designated in the margin, 
opposite to the title of each work, by means of numerals, both the alcove and 
the shelf of every volume, monograph and pamphlet, the permanent place of 
which was already determined. Having done this much, I ceased my labors 
in this direction, as I did not wish to enter the alcove and shelf of volumes, the 
permanent places of which in the Library were still unsettled... . * 


What are probably Mr Perry’s markings still grace the pages of this 
de Koninck catalogue, which became the first volume of a long row of 
accession books, its entries being numbers 1 to 3,015. 

The following year the Library had grown to more than 8,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets, and Dr F. R. Staehli- was in charge. He was 
directed to rearrange the library, to make fewer divisions and sub- 
divisions, and ‘to place the books in alphabetical order in the eight or 
ten large classes to which they belong, according to their contents.’ * 
An important acquisition of this year was the purchase of the entomo- 
logical library of Christoph Zimmermann, consisting of nearly 300 
volumes and about 200 pamphlets, providing a valuable nucleus to 
which notable additions were later to be made. Then, in 1870, Mr 


Perry resumed charge of the library with an optimistic note about future 
benefits to be received from this rearranging. 

An addition to the Museum building was constructed in 1871-72, 
and at the same time Miss Frances M. Slack became the first full-time 
Librarian. Alterations were made in the older part of the building and 
Louis Agassiz, on his return from the Hassler expedition, received this 


report from T. G. Cary, Superintendent: 


The library was found to be too small for the increasing number of books, 
but the floor was so strengthened by an iron brace in the middle of the room, as 
to allow the addition of three sets of shelves, which gives ample room for the 
library in its present state. The light in the room has been much improved by 
painting all the woodwork and the iron supports white.° 


Miss Slack, whom Louis Agassiz cited for ‘the most praiseworthy 
diligence’ at the end of her first year, held the position of Librarian from 
* Annual Report .. . 1868, p. 17. 


* Annual Report . . . 1869, p. 39. 
* Annual Report . . . 1872, p. 10. 
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1871 to 1899, when she became Librarian Emerita. She saw many 
changes take place, through the building of the additions to the Museum 
of 1877, 1880-82, and 1888-89. It was after the completion of the 
northwest corner section in 1882 that the Library was given the four 
connecting rooms on the north side starting at the new corner. Here 
for the first time there was planned space to work with. 

The expansion of the Museum was not a natural and free-growing 
routine, but rather an exhausting task for Louis Agassiz, who peren- 
nially sought financial aid from private individuals and from the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature. His European ideas of government support 
for scientific establishments had inspired him to appeal to the State at 
the very beginning of the venture and all annual reports were made to 
the Legislature until 1876, when the Museum of Comparative Zoolo 
officially became a part of Harvard University. Immediately after his 
death, in December, 1873, his friends organized a campaign for an 
Agassiz Memorial Fund to be used to complete the Museum building. 
The sum of $310,673.99 was raised, and this in itself, without the value 
of the existing building and its contents, was above the $300,000 set by 
act of the Legislature of 5 April 1859 as a maximum valuation beyond 
which the Museum would be debarred from State jurisdiction. Inas- 
much as the University and the Museum had been cooperating in the 
field of natural sciences for some years, it was arranged for the Trustees 
of the Museum to transfer the property to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College in 1876. Soon thereafter followed negotiations 
to clarify acquisition policies to be pursued by the Museum Library 
and the Harvard College Library (the main library of the University). 

Even during the first decade of the Museum, Louis Agassiz had in- 
sisted upon the regular publication of papers which could be sent out 
on exchange for valuable returns to the growing library; and as early 
as April, 1863, the first number of the Bulletin of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology had been printed and distributed. In July, 1876, the 
current issue was Volume 3, Number 16, and a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘by the Faculty of the Museum to consider the expediency of 
extending the Museum publications so that they should fairly represent 
the scientific activity of the Natural History Departments of the Uni- 
versity.’® In the report as submitted by Alexander Agassiz and Pro- 
fessor Josiah D. Whitney, there are these comments on the library 
situation: 


* Annual Report . . . 1876, p. 43. 
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Your Committee is of opinion that a library loses its usefulness to a great 
degree by centralization. To them the system now in vogue among university 
libraries, of a grand central collection, seems as unpractical as if all the apparatus 
of the chemical and physical laboratories, the observatory, and the physiological 
and anatomical departments should be kept together in one general depot and 
given out only on application from the professors. There are already in the 
University several special libraries: those of the Observatory, the Law School, 
the Botanic Garden, the Medical and Divinity schools, and the Museum. Some 
of these are growing rapidly, and their efficiency would be greatly increased 
should the general library distribute among them such special works as are not 
in common demand. By depositing in the general library card catalogues of 
their contents, these special libraries would still remain accessible to all persons 
connected with the University. Should each department maintain regular issues 
of memoirs or reports, thus acquiring, as suggested above, a claim to correspond- 
ing publications of other universities and societies, the special libraries would 
undoubtedly increase very rapidly, faster than the general library could hope 
to do in the same branches. That the amount of these additions to special 
collections is important may be shown by a comparison of the exchanges re- 
ceived in the College Library and in the Museum Library. The former receives, 
through exchange or donations, the publications of fifty societies and individual 
editors, while the Museum is in regular correspondence with no less than 
ninety-three societies, chiefly of zoology and geology. . . .” 


And further: 


Considering the limited means at the disposal of the Museum for the increase 
of their library, it is urged that, in order to augment the efficiency of the depart- 
ments connected with it, the central library should not duplicate the books 
already to be found in the Museum Library or the periodicals and other ex- 
changes regularly received there, beyond the actual needs of the College. It is 
well known that there exists no concerted action between the libraries of the 
University. Your Committee would strongly recommend that some definite 
arrangements be made, not only with the Museum Library, but with all the 
libraries, by which their acquisitions by exchange or donation and their orders 
should at once be reported from one to the other, thus preventing unnecessary 
duplication in private as well as public libraries. It often happens that the pro- 
fessor, who has been endeavoring, perhaps at a great personal sacrifice, to keep 
up with the literature of his department, presently finds that the central library 
has also purchased the very books he already possesses. In short, with the 
present irresponsible system, we frequently have in Cambridge several copies 
of the more common books purchased in rapid succession, while no provision 
is made for the more expensive works, or for such as are less easily procured.® 


* Annual Report . . . 1876, p. 44. 
* Annual Report . . . 1877, pp. 44-45. 
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The year following, in his annual report, Alexander Agassiz had 
every reason to be happy with the result of his overture: ‘It is particu- 
larly gratifying to me to speak of the thorough co-operation now exist- 
ing between the University and the Museum Library, and to recognize 
the cordial assistance given by Mr. Justin Winsor, the Librarian of 
Harvard College, to the Museum Librarian.’ * 

Again, in his report for the year 1895-96, Agassiz calls attention to 
the plan proposed by Professor William M. Davis for ‘concentrating at 
the Museum Library more of the Geological material now in the gen- 
eral Library, and of placing in Gore Hall the Geographical collections 
in the Museum Library.’ *® A portion of the ‘Report of Members of 
the Department of Geology and Geography,’ annexed to the Curator’s 
report, follows: 


The better concentration of geological and geographical materials is pro- 
moted by a plan proposed during the past winter. Geographical journals and 
topographical maps, hitherto in the Library of the Museum, have been trans- 
ferred to the University Library, in so far as they are not duplicates. In like 
manner, geological journals, reports, and maps in the University Library will be 
deposited in the Museum Library, so far as may be needed to fill out the 
Whitney collection. In this manner, each collection will be as thorough as it 
can be made. The recent alteration in the University Library building has 
allowed opportunity for concentrating all the geographical journals on a single 
group of shelves, so that they may be most conveniently consulted." 


This proposal had evidently been prompted by Professor Whitney’s 
presentation to the Museum of the greater part of his library, about 
5,000 volumes and nearly 1,500 pamphlets, consisting largely of geolog- 
ical works and serials and government survey reports. The rest of the 
library came to the Museum on his death in August, 1896. The Whit- 
ney collection was housed separately adjacent to the Museum Library. 
Inconvenience of access was remedied somewhat, according to the 
report for 1898-99,” by the cutting of a door to connect both stack 
areas; but another solution came the following year, when Samuel 
Henshaw became Librarian, in succession to Miss Slack. 

Henshaw, Assistant in Entomology since 1892, had also been inter- 
ested in library matters while secretary of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. A number of changes followed upon his assuming 

* Annual Report . . . 1877-78, p. 8. 

* Annual Report . . . 1895-96, p. 5. 


™ Annual Report . . . 1895-96, pp. 15-16. 
* Annual Report . . . 1898-99, p. 5. 
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the Librarianship at the MCZ. His first report (for 1899-1900) notes 
the combining of geological serials and government survey reports into 
one collection, with progress on a similar combination of remaining 
geological and geographical books in a single alphabetical arrangement. 
He found time, also, to begin a shelf catalogue. Many thousands of 
cards in the Library’s present shelf-list are those handwritten by 
Mr Henshaw. After the second year, William McM. Woodworth, 
then Keeper of the MCZ (Alexander Agassiz having become Director 
of the University Museum), reported fully on Henshaw’s changes and 
accomplishments, including the carrying on of transfers between the 
MCZ Library and the main library and other libraries in the University 
system: 


A complete change has been made in the arrangement of the stacks, the large 
northwest room being devoted exclusively to serials arranged alphabetically 
under the geographical divisions adopted throughout the Museum. The two 
rooms of the Whitney Library have been assigned, one to geological and 
geographical serials and the other to the publications of geological surveys and 
to maps. Upwards of two hundred volumes and pamphlets treating of Ethnology 
have been transferred to Peabody Museum, and nearly as many botanical works 
to the Gray Herbarium and the special libraries of the departments of Botany. 
Many duplicates have been transferred to the general library of the University. 
By a vote of the Council of the University Library upwards of five hundred 
geological volumes and pamphlets were transferred from Gore Hall to the 
library of the Museum. It is earnestly hoped that the officers of the central 
library will continue this policy and in time transfer to the museum stacks such 
books in other departments of natural history as are not on our shelves. Such a 
segregation would make the Museum library the most complete of its kind and 
one of the strongest departments of the University. It would facilitate the 
work of students, and add much to the utility of the books and efficiency of the 


Museum, since books on systematic natural history are of little use apart from 
the collections of which they treat." 


Thus, the practice of transfers was carried forward, a practice main- 
tained not only during Henshaw’s time but also after his successor, 
Eleanor K. Sweet (later to become Mrs James L. Peters), was ap- 
pointed Librarian. 

Under the direction of Mrs Peters, who was Assistant Librarian 
from 1916 to 1924, and full Librarian from 1924 until her retirement 
in 1937, the following are among the larger transactions that took place. 
Many maps were deposited in the Institute for Geographical Explora- 


* Annual Report . . . 1900-01, p. 5. 
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tion (1931-32), as were, also, 595 volumes of ‘travel’ books, which 
contained no material on zoology or geology (1931-34).* To the 
Biological Institute (now Biological Laboratories) 479 bound volumes 
of physiological journals were transferred for deposit (1931-32), Pro- 
fessor Crozier, of the Physiology Department, having agreed to con- 
tinue the subscriptions. Meanwhile, a constant interchange of materials 
was taking place between MCZ and Widener, hundreds of volumes 
from the latter being noted in many of the Library reports. 

Later, after William E. Schevill became Librarian (1937), by ar- 
rangement with the Harvard College Library the MCZ Library ‘be- 
came the University depository for state and provincial geological 
surveys, and many sets were transferred from other libraries to fill out 
our files.’** Undertakings of a similar nature are still provided for 
from time to time, pointing to a continuation of this excellent coopera- 
tion in the future. 

Throughout the ninety-year period of the Library’s history there 
have been only seven Librarians, if the five Museum staff members who 
were given charge of the collection of books in the early days — Jules 
Marcou, Alexander Agassiz, P. R. Uhler, J. B. Perry, and F. R. Staehli 


—are not included. The following persons have held the office, with 
terms as indicated: 


Miss Frances M. Slack, 1871-99 
Samuel Henshaw, 1899-1924 

Mrs Eleanor S. Peters, 1924-37 
William E. Schevill, 1937-43 

Mrs Margaret A. Frazier, 1943-47 
Robert L. Work, 1947-51 

Miss Jessie B. MacKenzie, 1951- 


A number of other workers have, of course, been on the Library staff 
during those years. In the MCZ Faculty Minutes of 8 December 1880, 
appointments for the year beginning 1 October 1879 were given’ to 
Miss Slack and to Miss Elizabeth L. Anthony, their reappointments 
being made year after year. Professor G. H. Parker, now retired, re- 
members that about 1895 these two ladies were quietly efficient in their 
running of the Library, Miss Slack as administrator and cataloguer, and 
Miss Anthony as her assistant in charge of circulation. 


“ The books but not the maps were brought back to the MCZ on the closing of 
the Institute in the autumn of 1951. 


* Annual Report . . . 1941-42, p. 40. 
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When Mr Henshaw succeeded Miss Slack as Librarian, Miss An- 
thony stayed on, and worked until 1919. Of her Mrs Peters recently 
wrote: ‘She was a bright and remarkably well preserved lady (of 70 
odd years, I would guess) when she retired in her soth year of service. 
She was presented with a leather bound book of the signatures of many 
of the curators and scientists whom she had served.’ ** 

Miss Hannah S. Clark, who was retired from the Library in Decem- 
ber, 1927, had completed ‘nearly forty-five years of faithful and de- 
voted service for the Museum,’ formerly working for Alexander 
Agassiz and for Professor Whitney, and in later years working as 
assistant in the Library.’ For some years she had been in charge of the 
Whitney Library, showing profound respect for the books and other 
items therein. She might experience a shock today if she were to see 
attached to the wall beside the locked glass door leading from the 
Library into the stair hall on the south side of the north wing not only 
a good-sized heavy hammer but the following typed notice above it: 


To be used to break glass in case of emergency. 


This hammer was first used by Josiah Dwight 
Whitney when on geological expeditions. 


Mr Henshaw, who became successively Curator (1904) and Direc- 
tor (1912) of the MCZ, and then in addition Director of the Univer- 
sity Museum (1918), was ably assisted in many library matters by Miss 
Gertrude A. Thurston, his secretary, who had begun her MCZ service 
by working in the Library. Miss Thurston and Miss Sweet (Mrs 
Peters) both helped Mr Henshaw with his editorial work — for he was 
also editor of MCZ publications — by verifying references and check- 
ing bibliographies. When Miss Thurston resigned in November, 1927, 
Mrs Peters noted it as ‘a distinct loss to the Library. . . . To her re- 
markable accuracy, and to her tact and patience, those who have 
worked with her can bear witness.’ * 

While Mrs Peters was on the Library staff, several large and impor- 
tant gifts of personal libraries were received. She has written: 


In my first few years we were busy with the bequests of Wm. Brewster, 
Walter Faxon, Samuel Garman. Well do I remember the large wooden trays 
or drawers brought up to the library from Mr. Garman’s rooms in the base- 


* Letter to R. L. Work, 12 February 1951. 
* Annual Report . . . 1927-28, p. 30. 
* Annual Report . . . 1927-28, p. 30. 
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ment. They contained everything — pamphlets, books, bank statements, letters, 
dried lunches, combs, etc.! 1* 


These gifts, along with the daily influx of serials received by exchange 
and by purchase, and the continued presentation of pamphlets and 
papers by members of the MCZ staff, kept her and her assistants so 
busy that there is occasion almost to marvel at the number of changes 
and achievements reported from year to year. In 1928, two new assist- 

ants came to work in the Library: Miss Violet L. Hamilton, who took 
care of accessions and the Museum switchboard, and Miss Dorothy 
Howes, who was assigned to circulation and reference work. 

In 1927, shortly after he became Director of the Museum, Thomas 
Barbour instituted a number of alterations in the building, adding a 
new stack room to the Library and installing electric lights not only 
in the stacks but over the tables in the reading areas. New stacks were 
placed in several rooms, thus increasing the book capacity by about 
one fifth.” 

In 193 1-32, more space was given to the Library, the two remaining 
rooms on the north side of the second floor being equipped with 
stacks. At the same time the telephone switchboard for the Museum 
was removed from the Library, to the great relief of the Librarian. 

Other time-consuming activities than those obvious in the expansion 
program indicated above included filling in serial gaps, revising ex- 
change lists, segregating treasure books (e.g., fifty volumes published 
before 1600 and two incunabula), shelf-listing the entire entomological 
collection, and transferring hundreds of volumes to other libraries in 
the University system. Throughout the reports covering this period 
there is, moreover, the patient clamor for more assistance — in the final 
analysis, an appeal for financial aid. 

By this time, the Library was receiving the income of three special 
funds (which are still the only ones in effect): the Willard Peele 
Hunnewell Memorial Fund (established 1901), an original gift of 
five thousand dollars, the income of which is used to purchase books 
(mostly entomological in the earlier years); the Maria Whitney Fund 
of five thousand dollars (established 1907), ‘the income of which can 
be applied to the care and increase of the Whitney Library (‘care’ 
usually interpreted as ‘binding’); and the Louis Cabot Fund of five 


* Letter to R. L. Work, 12 February 1951. 
” Annual Report . . . 1927-28, p. 30. 
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thousand dollars (established 1917), the income of which ‘can be ap- 
plied to the purchase of books on travel, sport, and natural history.’ 

The Library from its beginnings has been grateful for the frequent 
and generous gifts of money for urgent needs received from the 
founder, Louis Agassiz, and his son and successor, Alexander Agassiz. 
In his days as Director, Samuel Henshaw contributed to Library 
needs, as did his successor, Thomas Barbour, whose munificence out 
of his own purse has placed the Library forever in his debt. And up 
until his death in 1951, George R. Agassiz (son of Alexander), was 
most generous, presenting gifts either directly, or indirectly through 
contributions toward publishing the MCZ Bulletins and other serials, 
which on exchange secure further accessions for the Library. 

Reference to these funds and gifts does not mean that the Library 
has thereby had adequate monies for the proper care and increase of its 
collection or for more than a minimum amount of service to its users. 
A cursory glance at the Librarians’ reports will make it evident that 
the MCZ has suffered its full share of the most common malady of 
libraries in general. When Mr Woodworth was Keeper of the Museum 
he had this to say: 


In speaking of the Library, I must here again call attention to its increasing 
demands upon the general funds of the Museum for its maintenance in the 
interests of the students of the University and Radcliffe College. Library funds 
are much needed for books, binding, and salaries.?* 


To date, the problem has been similar each year, but as yet no endow- 
ment has been set up for the payment of salaries; and, therefore, the 
under-staffed servicing of the collection continues to interfere with a 
full realization and utilization of the great resources of the Library. 

In its nine decades of growth, the MCZ Library has been very fortu- 
nate in having had bequeathed to it a number of distinguished private 
book collections as well as daily contributions of books and pamphlets 
from members of the curatorial staff. The generous deposits and gifts 
by the two early Agassizes and the gift of the Whitney Library have 
already been noted here. Any further listing, however summary, must 
include the following: the Herman August Hagen library of 762 vol- 
umes of entomological works received in 1878-79; the large John E. 
Thayer collection of books, rich in Auduboniana,” received in 

™ Annual Report . . . 1902-03, p. 6. 


“Including a large number of autograph letters, a series of journals and account 
books, paintings, death mask, and various memorabilia. 
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1913-14; the W. McM. Woodworth collection of eight hundred 
volumes dealing mostly with worms, received in 1914-15; the Louis 
Cabot library, received through the kind transfer by Dr Henry B. 
Bigelow, a collection of over five hundred volumes of standard works 
of travel and authoritative narratives of regions for prospective zoologi- 
cal exploration (1915-16); William Brewster’s journals and notebooks 
containing his field observations over a period of forty-nine years to- 
gether with his private library of 2,093 titles, mostly ornithological 
but including works on general zoology, travel, and voyages (1919- 
20); the Walter Faxon collection of 1,708 titles, mostly on crustacea 
but including many rare and unique Alexander Wilson items (1920- 
21); ** and lastly, the Samuel Garman collection of 729 volumes and 
2,419 pamphlets, containing much Linnaeana and many rare and early 
works on fishes and reptiles (1927-28). 

A perusal of accession figures will give some idea of the numerical 
increase of volumes in the MCZ Library since its founding in 1861, 
when it was estimated at over 6,000. In 1878-79, a general count was 
made and the total number of volumes was 13,326, plus pamphlets and 
parts of volumes. Thirty years after its inception the collection had 
grown to more than five times its original size, totaling 30,555 volumes 
and 1,800 pamphlets (including the Whitney Library). For 1910-11, 
the totals were 48,019 volumes and 44,442 pamphlets to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary. Four years later the sum total had passed the 
100,000 mark, with volumes having almost a four-thousand advantage 
over pamphlets. In its sixty-fifth year, the MCZ Library had grown 
to 63,979 volumes and 72,476 pamphlets, and Director Henshaw, in 
his report for 1925-26, stated that the Library was ‘in its field one of 


the most complete in America.’ * Further on he gave accession figures 
and a warning: 


The accessions for the year, 1,024 volumes and 1,914 pamphlets, are some- 
what larger than last year. I would point out, however, that a mere increase 


* Of Wilson, for example, there are a scrapbook of original drawings, proofs of 
plates, an important group of autograph letters, and a miscellaneous collection of bio- 
graphical and critical material, portraits, etc. The Museum also has one of Wilson’s 
guns, presented by Mr Thayer, and a sundial made by Wilson, presented by Anna 
Davis Hallowell. 

“It should be noted that since about 1900 the ‘field’ of the Library has been pri- 
marily zoology and geology, except for. works of a bibliographical nature. In the 


early years, however, the scope of the Library had embraced the entire field of 
natural history. 
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in the number of accessions is not indicative of progress, satisfactory or other- 
wise, and that comparison on a percentage basis between libraries with aims 
and resources so dissimilar as a School of Business Administration and a Zoologi- 
cal Museum is misleading, as the accession of a single volume of any one of a 
number of zoological serials, or the report of an exploration, entails a far greater 
expense that the acquisition of several hundred reports of business corpora- 
tions.?5 


Twenty years later, in 1945-46, the total number of volumes and 
pamphlets had risen above 200,000; and in the past six years a total of 
over 15,000 has been added to that figure. 

Statistics on the use and circulation of books at MCZ have been 
kept only during the last twenty years. In her report for 1929-30, 
Mrs Peters said: 


This year for the first time we have made a count of our circulation, the 
figures being as follows: 4,532 books were borrowed from the Library, 1,234 
by members of the museum staff and 3,298 by teachers not on the museum 
staff, by students and others not connected with the museum. These figures do 
not include books used in the Library. About fifty requests for books were 
received from other institutions. It is estimated that about 3,000 volumes are 
used in the Library, being books which are taken from the shelves and replaced 
by the user. This use is principally by members of the staff of the museum.”¢ 


Since then there has been a gradual increase in the use of books (al- 
though there have been occasional changes in tabulation forms). The 
peak figure for total circulation occurred in 1932—33, when the number 
was 7,050. The second highest total was 6,237, for 1948-49. Intra- 
library loans (those to other libraries in the Harvard University Library 
system) reached a high of 803 in 1949-50; and inter-library loans 
(those to non-Harvard libraries) rose to 322 in 1941-42, when, be- 
cause of war-research needs, other universities and government agencies 
drew heavily upon the MCZ Library resources. 

Mrs Peters, who began keeping statistics as quoted above, was re- 
sponsible for additional changes in routines and procedures and made 
certain plans and recommendations that were later to be realized. In 
1930-31, she set up a pamphlet collection in boxes because neither 
money nor personnel was available for binding separates or putting 
them into individual pamphlet bindings. About the same time, cer- 
tainly recalling her hours of research with Mr Henshaw and Miss 


* Annual Report . . . 1925-26, pp. 6-7. | 
* Annual Report . . . 1929-30, p. 42. 
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Thurston, she prepared a seven-page pamphlet entitled ‘Suggestions for 
Preparing a Bibliography.’ In January, 1935, she completed a project 
of revising the Library exchange list; and during that year arranged to 
have a special assistant employed to clean, oil, and repair the bindings 
of more than two hundred rare old volumes which she had formerly 
segregated from the regular stacks. The following year she succeeded, 
with her desperate lack of sufficient staff, in obtaining some Harvard 
students to work as part-time assistants in the Library. Then, too, she 
was able to initiate a binding program in answer to her frequent re- 
quests to the Director for the purpose. Dr Barbour reported the 


arrangement as follows: 


With the approval of the Corporation we are allowed to increase a considerable 
deficit in the budget item normally assigned to binding as many of our series 
were going to pieces with use, pages, plates and maps being lost and many 
valuable sets endangered. We are binding these as fast as they can be prepared 
for the bindery.”” 


In her report for 1934-35, Mrs Peters deplored the crowded condi- 
tion of the card catalogue trays and recommended the creation of a 
new catalogue with standard-sized typed cards instead of the half-sized 
hand-written cards then in use. She also announced an ever-growing 


increase in the number of ‘treasure books’ drawn from the stacks and 
urged fire-proof cases as protection. It was six years later when the 
project of typing catalogue cards began; and it was not until fourteen 
years later that provision was made for the segregation of some of the 
rare books. 

William E. Schevill, Associate Curator of Invertebrate Palaecon- 
tology, succeeded Mrs Peters as Librarian in 1937, having served as 
Associate Librarian the preceding year. Under his direction, the 
special binding project was continued until March, 1939, when no 
more money was forthcoming. At that time about 6,000 items had 
been bound or rebound and the sum of $9,966.90 had been spent; it was 
estimated then that $10,000 was needed to complete the job. 

The ever-present shortage of personnel influenced a simplification 
of accession routines in 1937-38. The time that might have been 
saved thereby, however, was more than consumed the following year 
when the Library assigned an assistant to the checking of records for 
the projected new edition of the Union List of Serials. The work was 


" Annual Report . . . 1936-37, p. 12. 
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so demanding of time that in 1939-40 the MCZ Library staff was un- 
able to continue without help, which was subsequently made available 
by the Harvard College Library. 

On 1 October 1941, thanks to financial aid from an anonymous 
donor, work was started at the Widener Library by Miss Margaret 
Currier and a staff of typists on the project of making new MCZ 
Library catalogue cards of standard size. All of the old cards were 
copied in this new form, but there were many details to be worked 
out. Frequently, the cards could not be copied without access to the 
books themselves, and the necessarily slow process went on for several 

ears. 

. Mrs Margaret A. Frazier, who had worked as an assistant under Mr 
Schevill, became Librarian in 1943. Before that date she had taken 
charge of binding routines — not only the special two-year project but 
also the usual small annual amount — and had assisted in the pricing 
and selling of duplicates. She continued her work on these two phases 
of the Library routines until her departure from the staff in 1948. It 
was also during her term of office that the project of typing all the 
catalogue cards was carried through to completion. 

Mrs Frazier had the usual problems of inadequate staff and crowded 
stack conditions, but the latter were aggravated by the U. S. Navy’s 
requisitioning of some space for use as classrooms in its Communica- 
tions School at Harvard during World War II. In August, 1943, she 
was obliged to find space in already crowded stacks to which could be 
moved the books in the former stack area now needed for Navy class- 
rooms. Having had shelves set up in a storage room on the south side 
of the Museum building, at the Divinity Avenue end of the north 
wing, and having made provision to transfer the books thereto, she 
was informed by the building and grounds staff of the University that 
the floor would not hold the load and that she would have to make 
other plans. 

The southeast corner room and the one adjacent to it directly to the 
west were originally gallery areas over the first-floor exhibition rooms 
in the early days. Miss Elizabeth B. Bryant, recently retired as Assistant 
Curator cf Insects, remembers hearing that Louis Agassiz used to lecture 
in the second of these first-floor rooms while his students and staff 
members sat in the gallery to take notes. As the additions to the build- 
ing were completed, alterations were made in the older part, including 
the flooring over of the open spaces in the gallery areas. Unfortunately, 
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the wooden joists used were not strong enough to support a heavy 
book load, and for years the space could not be properly utilized. It 
was not until November, 1949, that, through the generosity of Mrs 
George R. Agassiz, beams capable of carrying a book stack were in- 
stalled. 

Now that the floors are ready, there is need for funds to purchase 
and set up additional stacks. Almost every foot of available shelf space 
is being used, some of the equipment being rather ancient. Several 
years ago, Mr William Jackson, who had pointed out to the writer that 
certain ranges of cast-iron shelf supports with wooden shelves (still 
in use in the MCZ Library) were among the first steel stacks set up in 
American libraries, was gratified when two sections of a single range 
were dismantled and then reassembled in Houghton Library-as a relic 
of this early epoch. 

Two important acquisitions came to the Library while Mrs Frazier 
was Librarian. Both the Boston Society of Natural History and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences had decided to dispose of 
large portions of their libraries outside the Boston area. Before the 
sales were completed, it was arranged for the Harvard Library to check 
the holdings of each with a view to filling gaps at Harvard or in other 
collections remaining in the vicinity. Many of the items so acquired 
appropriately came to the MCZ Library. It is hoped that these vol- 
umes, still a part of the cataloguing backlog, eventually will become a 
working part of the Library’s collection. 

In June, 1947, the present writer succeeded Mrs Frazier as Librarian 
(who, however, remained as Assistant Librarian in charge of Reference 
and Circulation until October, 1948). During the ensuing years, it was 
possible to effect certain aspects of a long-contemplated renovation of 
the Library, both in arrangement and in routine. For example, all 
processing activities were moved from the service area to the former 
Whitney Library room, which had remained unused (except for the 
storage of rare books in locked cases) after the withdrawal of the Navy 
classes. Changes were made in circulation records and charging meth- 
ods, and in the inter-library loan records, with their printed forms. A 
Kardex Visible Record File for serials was purchased. Acquisition pro- 
cedures and order forms were revised. Following the completion of 
various shifts in shelving to relieve stack congestion, a ‘Guide to the 
Location of Books’ was distributed. A ‘General Information’ sheet 
was also prepared. The collection of entomological serials was re- 
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classified and marked with Cutter numbers to provide a yardstick in 
estimating personnel needs for a general reclassification of serials. 

Public sale of duplicates and the sale of duplicate runs of serials to 
dealers yielded funds which were applied to increases in the staff. Simi- 
larly, through the kindness of Mr Charles F. Batchelder, the remainder 
stock of the Proceedings of the New England Zoological Club, includ- 
ing about eighty complete but unbound sets and thousands of separates, 
became available to the Library for sale, the proceeds to be used to fill 
gaps in the Library’s collections. 

In June, 1949, nearly one thousand rare books and manuscripts were 
transferred to the Houghton Library, on a deposit basis, for their 
better preservation. The transferred pieces are maintained by Hough- 
ton as a unit, and may be recalled by the Museum at any time. They 
are also available for consultation through the Houghton reading room. 
Duplicate check-lists at both Houghton and MCZ give ready access. 

In April, 1951, Miss Jessie B. MacKenzie succeeded to the Librarian- 
ship. Her permanent staff includes three assistants, in charge respec- 
tively of acquisitions, reference and circulation, and exchanges. A long 
hoped-for inventory has been begun, the backlog of cataloguing is being 
vigorously attacked, the peculiarly knotty problems of exchange are 
being coped with, and in general every effort is being made to provide 
service, within limited means, commensurate with the importance of 
the collection. 

For despite all vicissitudes, throughout the ninety years of its history 
the MCZ Library has maintained a position of great importance in its 
field. Starting out as a small library of about 6,000 volumes, it has 
grown into a collection of well over a quarter of a million volumes, 
pamphlets, maps, manuscripts, photographs, and sundry memorabilia. 
Although surpassed by the Library of Congress, the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the New York Public Library in holdings of 
more recent and current zoological materials, the Library of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, along with the Library of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, holds first place in the 
field of older historical zoological collections in the United States of 
America. 


Rosert L. Work 





The Scholar-Friends: Francis James Child 
and James Russell Lowell 


(Concluded) 


In the spring of 1884 two tercentenary celebrations claimed the pres- 
ence of the American Minister, that of the University of Edinburgh in 
April, where he received his fourth honorary degree, and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, in June, where he was the guest of honor at the 
commemoration banquet, though the principal speaker was Charles 
Eliot Norton, official delegate from John Harvard’s university to John 
Harvard’s college. With four gowns, Lowell remarked, he should be 
able to keep himself warm ‘without Harvard.’* Actually both Child 
and he were made LL.D. at the Harvard Commencement of this year, 
as becomes apparent in subsequent letters of Child’s. 


Legation of the United States 
London 


gth April, 1884. 
Dear Ciarli, 


do, please come over & go with me to Emmanuel (Don’t take me for a 
captain in the Salvation Army). Come straight to my house, 31 Lowndes 
Square) & we will rejoice together. I have just accepted an invitation from 
the Master & Fellows. 

I say this provided I get back from Edinbro’ alive. Thither I go next 
Monday, & such a round of speechifying & junketting as they have in prep- 
aration was never heard of on this planet. It is as if all the 4th July’s from 
the first were rolled into one as Dante proposed with the two a I 
write in great haste just to say that I will never forgive you if you don’t 
come, but shall love you always whether you come or not. 


Affectionately yours 
J. R.L. 


By April of 1884 the tensions of one of the most fiercely fought 
presidential campaigns in American history were mounting. Child was 
then thinking of a Republican victory, and of President Arthur or 


” Letter to George Putnam, 8 April 1884 (Letters of James Russell Lowell, Il, 111). 
Lowell’s third honorary degree, also in this year, had been from St Andrews. 
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Senator George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, the reform candidate, as the 


‘lucky Jerry.’ Yet it was Blaine who actually received the Republican 
nomination in June. 


Child had to wait another ten years for the Sharpe ballads. They 
were finally sold in 1893 to Child’s indefatigable friend, William Mac- 


math of Edinburgh, who promptly copied out transcripts for Child in 
his own hand.*° 


April 27 [1884] 

Things impossible are all the more to be believed, my dear Jamie, sed de 
rebus faciendis eadem non est ratio! — Why do you tantalise me by saying 
come, and we will rejoice together, when I can’t any way come. If you 
asked Vincentius Bellovacensis to drop his Speculum Historiale just as his 
vacation was coming, or his trentals all sung, his novices all schooled & 
swinged, his pen fresh nibbed and his parchment spread, what would Vinc 
Bell answer? —I can conceive of nothing more precious than to to 
Emmanuel with you and talk it over afterwards at Lowndes Sq, but all the 
three fates are against it — Atropos, because I have not the time to turn 
about in — Lachesis, because I lack zs, and Clotho because I have not wed- 
ding garments. The big, invincible reason of all is that I can work in vaca- 
tion and can do little in term. Just to go & come in a month, I am too old for, 
and if I used my month so I could not give a fortnight to my family, as 
promised, or go on a pilgrimage to Stockbridge, now a village of the dead, 
as I have vowed. I say nothing of 300 roses which are to bloom in June— 
July, or of other trivial reasons. (Mrs Lowell will think that not so very 
bad, and it would not be were not seeing you in question. ) 

The democrats are so maddened by the gods that I think we shall have a 
Republican President and that means your staying for years more — I know 
it. Perhaps Arthurus praeses nunc, erit praeses futurus. Ex contrario erit 
Edmundus fortasse leremias jucundus, or the lucky Jerry. But any decent 
president will go on his knees to you to stay, and since the life keeps you 
young & makes you happy, you adorn it, & we the people profit thereby. 
I must wish against wish. — 

Sir Hugh pbell wrote me two or three days since that he had received 
back his volumes “with a most courteous note from your minister”. Thrice 
kind of you. No note was rigorously required, but he will think the better 
of me ever after on account of your note. My mind is much easier for the 
things being on the right side of the water. I know of only one more parcel 
of ballads to get, & these were among the papers of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe. Mr Allardyce, who is writing Sharpe’s life, has them and by and by 
I think he will concede a copy to me. I am in relations with him. Percy’s 
collections, or sweepings of his study, are to be sold the coming 29th and 
the college will buy all that is worth anything, unless something goes wrong. 


“ As explained in the advertisement to Part IX of the Ballads. 
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I imagine that there is little or nothing in the way of ballads which would 
concern anything but a general gatherum like mine. 
Man to call — 


P.S. He staid from 4 to 10! ae manu pulsant professorum tuguria legato- 
rumque turres.*' Farewell with a million of thanks & love 


Ciarli 
In the next letter, in opposing Cleveland to Blaine, Child was antici- 


pating, for the Democratic convention had not yet assembled. Cleve- 
land was nominated July 11. 


Richard Claverhouse Jebb, the editor of Sophocles, was another re- 


cipient of an honorary degree at the Harvard Commencement of 1884, 
along with Child and Lowell. 


Cambridge, 
July 1. [1884] 
My dear Jamie, 


The ocean cable has been really useful of late, by giving rather frequent 
reports of you. I have been wondering whether gout would ever come 
again, and was ready to insure you in any office. I hope it is a gout serene, 
and not one of the grander sort, and that it will be under subjection long 
ere this comes. If it be of the higher style, | know that even the thought 
that somebody was writing you a letter would give = a twinge: the con- 
tact is too close. There is comfort in the thought that, once through, you 
can’t collect enough argols, red[?] bile, or whatever the secretion be, for 
another bout till near the end of Cleveland’s (Blaine’s? ) administration. I do 
not mean to speak with that levity which the unexperienced think the proper 
tone for such cases. Et in arthritide ego! I wish the news had come by letter 
rather than by telegraph, so that I might think of the crisis as well over 
already. 

I know that you have seen Charles Norton and the cable again tells us 
that you produced a marked effect on the dons at Cambridge. I am now to 
tell you that you were a very prominent interest of our commencement. 
The President insisted that I should say something at the dinner. It was 
in vain for me to writhe: he would have it so. He told me that I was 
to have a degree, with you, and must say a word for you. I was thoroughly 
wretched at the prospect of being called upon. I know I shall never be able 
to make a speech. The arena swims before me and the inhuman shouts or 
claps of the wretches who sit safe around only complete the paralysis of my 
mind. The President said something very good about you when he con- 
ferred the degree. I begged him to send me the words for transmission, but 
he has forgotten or neglected to do so. An allusion to you by Jebb was 

“ Cf. Horace, Odes, I, 4: 


Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regumque turres. 
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warmly received at the dinner, and another to our beloved Lowell by Lodge. 
I am ashamed to confess to you that I could say almost nothing, even with 
you for a theme (and what I said got badly deranged in reporting: here it is.)** 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, —\t was conceded, for reasons pertaining to 
the general advantage, that if the president of the alumni should chance to lay 
his hand on my shoulder and pronounce the awful words, “You're wanted,” a 
simply formal response should suffice. It was indeed intimated to me that if I 
could not say anything for myself, I might say a word or two for Mr. Lowell. 
It could not but be a great pleasure to me to be associated with Mr Lowell, in 
any way, and however accidentally. I will say that all the admiration anc. ap- 
plause which have fallen to him in these half dozen years of his absence and 
which we at home have been so happy to see him win, would fail to give him a 
cordial satisfaction, would play round his head and not come to his heart, unless 
he were assured of the continued attachment of his fellow-students, as well as of 
their approbation and that of his countrymen. I believe that all present will be 
ready to give him that assurance in full measure. 


I shall send you Part II of Ballads this week, I suppose. I have no manu- 
script ballads to get hold of now but a parcel of Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s. We 
got everything that Bishop Percy had accumulated for a 4th volume of the 
Reliques. A drefful poor volume it would have been. Among all the papers 
there are not eight or ten traditional ballads. Having been gathered about 
1775, or earlier, they ought to be a good deal better. But ballads should 
have been collected as early as 1600; then there would have been such a nice 
crop; the aftermath is very weedy. — 

People hereabout doubt whether we can beat Blaine. We all wait anx- 
iously for the Democratic nomination. Your friends Charles Saunders & 
Chapman have reluctantly decided to support Blaine (won’t that bring 
Cambridge back to you! — and Alfred Wood has retired from business, & 
Wm Kimball, who of late seemed to do none.) Best love to Mrs Lowell. 
Ever your faithful & affectionate 


Ciarli 


Cambridge, July 24. [1884] 
Dearest Jamie, 
Eliot sent me your laudes, which may be nothing to what you get over 
there, but will have a home-felt flavor. 
I sent you Part II the other day, not expecting that you would have in 
the height of the season more than a minute to give to it. Look at Tam Lin, 
if anything: that or Young Beichan is as good as any for a specimen. 


“ At this point Child has pasted to the letter clippings of his remarks and of parts of 
the remarks by Jebb and Lodge, taken from the Boston Advertiser of 26 June 1884. 
The clipping of his own remarks he has emended heavily in pen-and-ink; a transcrip- 
tion of the emended version follows in the text. 
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Edwin Abbot, a Harvard College man, who has done me kind services of 
much importance, (tried to improve the state of my dilapidated invest- 
ments) asked me to give him letters to my friends in England. He is coming 
over for a month or two of rest, being a hard-worked Railway man. I told 
him that I had hardly a friend in England. I could think only of Sara Dar- 
win, & ventured also on our Glasgow man. He wants to see the Univer- 
sities & Westminster especially. I don’t know that you can help him by any 
ambassadorial recommendation. You will be engaged, I know, from night 
to morning. But not to fail to do the utmost I could for a true friend, I shall 
write a line to you, and if you can help him to what he wants in any way 
(possibly you can get him a better view of the Tower than he would have 
with a mob) I know you will. 

Having to go to Boston today, I tore out an article from an old North 
American and soon saw that I had you in hand. Nothing so pleasant have 
I read for years. Your affectionate 


F. Ciarli 
I tell Abbot how devoured you are 


Lowell’s supposition in his Christmas note of 1884 was correct: he 
was supplanted as Minister in the early spring of 1885 by Edward J. 
Phelps, Vermont lawyer and Democrat. 

The good report of Mrs Lowell was the last. Exactly two months 
later death closed her long course of suffering that had begun in Spain 


nearly six years before. 


Legation of the United States 
._London 
19th Dec: 1884. 
Dear Ciarli, 

I saw in the Daily News tother day a quotation from another version of 
the Du Maurier ballad I sent you. I at once wrote to the editor asking for a 
copy to be sent to you. I have just received & enclose it. 

I have time only for these few lines. A couple of hundred diplomas of the 
Birmingham & Midland Institute await my signature. I have already signed 
about seven hundred. I wish they were banknotes for £1000 each which we 
were to divide between us! But my autograph is not yet worth quite so much. 

I don’t know yet whether I am coming home or not, but suppose that 
Democratic notions of Civil Service Reform will require my recall. 

Fanny is very well & would send her love were she here. I wish you a 
Merry Xmas & Happy New Year with all my heart. 


Affectionately yours 
Jamie. 


F. J. Child, Esq. 
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Feb 19, 1885 
Dearest Jamie 

We have known for two days that we must soon hear what now we have 
heard. Before that I had thought that all was well. 

I feel now as if you must be alone in another sense than if you were here, 
but this is perhaps only our own feeling reflected upon you. Surely a thou- 
sand hearts are feeling for you there as here; surely among those there are 
those who are deeply attached to you; and surely neither there nor here is 
there any immediate consolation. My only comfort in your case is still a 
great one. Were you without any belief, and were I without any belief, this 
winter day would be summer compared with my ey this sinking sun 
high noon. You believe, you know; you will help others more than they 
can help you. Sympathy can only make this day darker if it means fellow[? ] 
grief that all is over. Love, if it can perish, only makes us more forlorn. You 
have never thought so, you have never sung that; such despair will never 
have your voice or your assent. 

We were very much troubled about your future before, seeing no way 
to our wishes; but this was not among my apprehensions. Our love will 
attend anxiously upon you, now & henceforth. Ever your most affectionate 


Ciarli 


February 22 [1885] 
Dearest Jamie 
I was looking forward with pleasure to writing to you today: the only 
question was whether to write a greeting to arrive on the 22d. I am very 
glad to have been saved from that. Considering how short our term is, and 
with what mortal misgivings our best hopes are mixed, even a birth-day 
under the happiest circumstances is shaded with a thought. You have loved 
this world and have known how to get the happiness out of it. I know by 
my own exquisite pleasure in seeing the crocuses and columbines shoot, and 
hailing the first robin, that yours must be too sweet to relinquish or to have 
her whom you love relinquish. For myself, if not subject to decay of body 
& mind, I could see a thousand changes of the seasons with undiminishing 
delight. I am now looking forward to one more, but alas, count those that 
at best can be left. Another life must be better than this. So far as nature 
goes — with those that lead a tranquil rural life— one hardly wants a 
better. But indeed most men sadly need life to be bettered. Another life is 
to be better even than this was for you when your rich hair was all of one 
tint. Credo quia impossibile est. This often used to be my thought: it has 
not entered into man’s heart to conceive what is preparing; a life to which 
this is exile; a delight beyond all that poetry, roses, skies can give; and this 
is not strange, it is the simplest thing in the world; this is what we have been 
all along saying when we called God infinitely good & loving, not knowin 
what the words meant: the power that can do for us beyond what we as 
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or think. It is a necessity as plain as mathematics. And all that have breathed 
are to come to this. Another impossibility that must be. This or nothing: 
and who that is not blinded and deafened by misery or grief believes that 
the insubstantial pageant is to dissolve & fade? What, the man that wrote 
those words ? or better, the man that suffered on the cross ? or the sweet 
pure souls we have known? 

I don’t know how to think of you. I have never seen you when grief was 
fresh. But I have a kind of confidence, not in the strength of your spirit, 
but in the clearness of your vision. I believe that you believe the things you 
have sung, and your kind. Wort gehalten wird in jenen Raumen is one of 
the sayings that has given me most solace. And as for another — nur so lang 
sie liebten, waren sie. I want no better assurance of deathlessness. — I am 
writing, as I feel, dearest Jamie, and not writing at you. Your loneliness 
oppresses my thoughts dreadfully. I hope you have some very tender friends 
as well as admirers there. I know you must have. Ever your faithful affec- 
tionate 


Ciarli 


Legation of the United States 
London 
16th April, 1885. 
Dear Ciarli, 
your letter was very sweet & dear to me & all the more that Fanny was 
always fond of you & often spoke of you with affection. You were one of 


the friends whom we looked forward to meeting with most pleasure. As it 
is. I look forward to nothing. She was planning a rivalry with you in roses 
& meant to have her garden prettier than ever. The last walk I took with her 
(on the Sunday before she was taken ill) the shrubs in Kensington Gardens 
were some of them giving hints of Spring & she spoke of trying whether 
they would not stand our climate. She was always planning about her gar- 
den. And now the Spring has come & she who gave it all its sweetness will 


never come again. But she is surely with God, for never was there a soul 
readier for him or that would have been more welcome. She was nobly 
religious, as she was noble in all things. A more beautiful nature, so rare a 
mixture of strength & sweetness, never was known to me. 

I have taken my passage by the Scythia which sails for Boston on the roth 
of June. I would come sooner if I could, but am not yet quite sure when my 
successor will arrive. I shall have to stay & coach him a little. I am glad to 
hear excellent accounts of him & feel quite sure that he will be acceptable 
here. I think I am glad to be relieved. I look forward to seeing my old haunts 
again with a poignant pathos. 

Goodbye & God bless you till I take you by the hand. 

Always your affectionate 
Jami. 
Professor Child. 
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With Lowell’s return to America there was less reason for corre- 
spondence with such a Cambridge friend as Child. Yet Lowell did not 
go back to Elmwood at once; it was rented, and for him too full of 
painful memories. He lived at first with his daughter, Mrs Burnett, in 
Southborough, or, for shorter stretches, with his sister, Mrs Putnam, 
at 68 Beacon Street, Boston. And he went abroad each spring and sum- 
mer for the four successive years 1886-89, returning finally to Elm- 
wood in November of 1889, with less than two years to live. 

Yet he must have been often in Cambridge before that. He did not 
become Smith Professor Emeritus until Commencement 1886, reading 
Dante in a seminar for some weeks the preceding winter, and was an 
Overseer of the College from 1887 until his death. 

In any case, after a gap of nearly two years, the correspondence re- 
sumes with Lowell’s thank-you note for a copy of The Child of Bris- 
towe, printed by Child in his modernized version for Christmas 1886. 
The copy given Lowell has not been traced, but there is in the Harvard 
Library a copy bound, in colored and blind-tooled leather, by Miss 
Emily Tuckerman, the “Young Lady’ of the Scholar’s Letters published 
in 1920. This copy, which has bound with it Child’s Debate of the 
Body and Soul, 1888 (inscribed by Child to Miss Tuckerman), was 
bequeathed by Miss Tuckerman to the Child Memorial Library. 


Deerfoot Farm, 
Southborough, Mass. 


Dear Ciarli 27th Dec: 1886. 


thanks thick & threefold for your delightful little Xmas-gift. It is all the 
sweeter to me that you recited parts of it to me once. There never was a 
better Child than he of Bristowe but one, & I know where he lives, though 
you don’t. 

I enclose in return the lease of my love renewed for another year & all 


loving wishes for your happiness during ever so many more. With love to 
Mrs Child, 


Affectionately yours 
J. R. Lowell. 
F. J. Child, Esq. 
Deerfoot Farm, 
Southborough, Mass. 
Dear Ciarli, re Jems EB. 


I shipped to you this morning by express two boxes of cigars which I hope 
will reach you safely. One is for you & one for Grace, which latter I beg 
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you to deliver with my love. Of course they won’t turn out so good as I 
said they were (such is the perverse nature of things) — but with your lips 
to help ‘em they ought to be tolerable company. 
Affectionately yours 
J.R.L. 
Professor Child. 


With Lowell in England in the spring of 1887, Child wrote to sup- 
port the plea of the Furnesses, father and son, that Lowell present a 
poem at the centennial celebration of the United States Constitution to 
be held in Philadelphia the following September. The younger Furness 
was then a student at Harvard, preparatory to following his father in 
the Shakespeare Variorum. The plea, as Lowell’s reply shows, was 
unavailing, in spite of Child’s telling quotation from the beautiful ro- 
mance of Conde Arnaldos. At the memorial exercises in Independence 
Hall, on September 17, a new national hymn was recited by Francis 
Marion Crawford. 

Sara Sedgwick, it will be remembered, had married William Darwin, 
son of Charles.“* The ballad ‘Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudsley’ appears in Part V of the Ballads, published in 
the spring of 1888. : 


Cambridge, May 17, 

1887 

Dearest Jamie 
By the way in which William & Sara Darwin are enjoying May, one 
would think that you could not have changed skies to advantage. We never 
had such a May, and we want a poet to express our delight. It is to the June 
you have sung as a squash before it is a peascod. I have been limping and 
himping about among my rose-bushes, a Vulcan with 400 Venuses, but no 
Mars as yet, though 4000 Mars are coming. I shall never be free to go to 
Europe or to go anywhere if I keep on so, and at last cold wisdom has con- 
uered superfluous folly, and |. have taken out Adam Bell to polish him up 
ax court. But before I go to work I must keen word with Horace Furness, 
who, as well as his father, has written to you, co entreat a poem from you 
for next September. The occasion is of course a very great one, and were 
you this side of the lake I think you would be persuaded. I had some re- 
morse, bethinking myself how you went away tired with lectures, and how 
all birds had a right to sing for themselves, or for the folks of their own tree, 
in summer. Tal respuesta le fué 4 dar: Yo no digo esta cancion sino 4 quien 
conmigo va! And you don’t want S. P. Q. A. at your heels in summer. But 
when I think that you have solely sovereign[?] sung and are the dean[?] 


“ See Child’s Christmas letter of 1877. 
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among our poets, it seems as great a lack to have you away from such a 
ceremony as Cleveland himself. You would be the man of the occasion, and 
the nation, not merely a rabble of Congressmen, will be present. You would 
do what I most of all things wish, make yourself known, in your person I 
mean, to West & South; you would say something which would improve 
the Constitution’s chance of getting through another hundred years; the 
occasion would be equally good for your name & credit and for patriotism 
and good government. I feel this very strongly, but will not preach from 
the text. (Furness intimated to me, what he did not wish to say to you, that 
your expenses would be paid to & fro.) Clearly your concession would be 
a great sacrifice. Everybody (except politicians) would feel that. If you 
can make the sacrifice, you shall never be asked to make such another (I 
speak for the 50 millions.) When I think what unspeakable service such 
verses as yours about Virginia, spoken before the nation, would do, I feel 
that you had better consent even if death were the price to you. But it 
would not be. You would be stronger and happier for a score of years to 
come. You shall not be obliged to read more. I hope you are well and young. 


Ever your loving 
F, Ciarli. 
Hon. James Russell Lowell, London. 


2, Radnor Place, 
Hyde Park. W. 
16th June, 1887. 
Dearest Ciarli, 

Surely I would if I could, but they hurry me so that I can’t find out my 
own mind. I have done so many involuntaries that I have little left to say, 
but I had begun to see my way to something when they beset me & upset 
me with telegrams — so I said “no!” Who can hold counsel with the Muse 
when he feels that the cable is laying wait for him & may give him an electric 
shock at any minute — “how are you getting on? have you begun it yet?” 
& the Devil knows what. Other men may have composure under such a 
harrow, but I am a poor toad. 

I think of you in your Rose-garden, my dear Saadi, with a longing love. 
You went near my heart with your quotation from my favourite Conde 
Arnaldos. ’Tis the best lecture on the Ars Poetica known to me. But quien 
hubiese tal ventura? Not I with the Constitution, which is by no means the 
cancion he was blessed with hearing. 

This is my tenth epistle today & I am tired. But you will know that all 
the paper I leave blank wouldn’t hold the affection I feel for you. 


Always your loving 
Jamie. 
F. J. Child, Esq. 
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Lowell was still in England when he wrote the following note on 
behalf of Phillips Smalley, son of his close friend George Washburn 
Smalley, the noted journalist and war correspondent, who had been 


living in England for many years as European representative of the 
New York Tribune. 


2, Radnor Place, 
Hyde Park. W. 
gth Sept. 1887. 
Dear Ciarli, 


be kind to Phillips Smalley for my sake & you will be kind to me. He is 
going to enter the Harvard Law School &, never having been separated from 
his own people before, will be as lonely as Mungo Park in Africa. Be as 
good to him as the black women were to the Scot, though not for the same 


reason — since he will find plenty of ways to have his corns ground in a new 
country. 


Affectionately yours 


J. R. Lowell. 
Professor Child. 


We come now to the last interchange. Lowell was nearing the date, 
April 13, of his address before the Reform Club of New York, on 
‘The Place of the Independent in Politics,’ and had apparently sought 
Child’s help in selecting an appropriate passage from The Advancement 
of Learning for quotation. The ‘little book,’ a copy of W. A. Wright’s 
edition, 1880, is in the Harvard Library, with Child’s stars at all the 
passages mentioned. The volume, apparently returned after all by 
Lowell, was presented to the Library by Child’s daughter, Mrs Scoggin. 
Lowell actually used the first of the marked passages, ‘12 (3),’ in his 
address. 

In rendering thanks for the just published Heartsease and Rue, Child 
is the true amicus musarum, appreciating his poet-friend to the last. The 
copy given Child came to the Harvard Library with the other gifts of 
Mrs Scoggin, and has duly pasted in the slip cut from Lowell’s note of 
March 26, with the inscription “To F. J. Child with the love of J. R. L. 
7th March, 1888.’ It is interesting to note that the presentation copies 
to Norton, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, at Harvard, are all dated March 7. 

To the list of poems in Heartsease and Rue (including, by implica- 
tion, ‘ “Franciscus de Verulamio sic cogitavit”’) Child adds the still later 
“Turner’s Old Téméraire,’ which made its first appearance in the April 
1888 Atlantic, and was included by Norton in the posthumous Last 
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Poems, 1895. Child alludes also to other current literary activities, such 
as the introduction to a new edition of Walton’s Angler, published by 
Little Brown in 1889, which is one of Lowell’s finest essays. On other 
evidence, the introduction for The History of the World’s Progress, 
inserted in the second edition of 1888, should have been written in the 
winter of 1886-87,“* but perhaps Lowell had not yet finished it. 


March 24. [1888] 
Dearest Jamie, 

I don’t hear of your coming this way, and suppose you resolutely set to 
write your preface to Walton’s Angler, and perhaps to The World's Prog- 
ress, or whatever that other book may be. I note, after writing my date, 
that we are nigh the end of the month, and remember that you were to make 
the speech in New York, and that I was to send you a passage in Bacon’s 
Advancement, quomodo cogitavit F. B. de V. There are two or three pas- 
sages, as to which I would have you refresh your recollection, and you will 
do so more handily if I send the little book (which I do not wish to have 
returned.) I have starred some of the best, on pp: 12(3), 16(8), 19(2), 
22(6), 40(6), 73(7). The one I had most in mind was 16(8). But they 
are all noble or charming, and so are many more. What can be more felici- 
tous than his last paragraph 73 (7)? 

You have not yet had my thanks for Heartsease & Rue. I could not read 
it through at a sitting, like Calverley’s rhymes. I have read most of it aloud, 
and much of it more than once. Not only will it bear reading more than 
once, but one reading — unless the reader be quicker far than I — will never 
take in the beauty of either thought or phrase. It seems to me that this must 
be your best book, though I am aware that of good things the last is apt to 
seem best. I am not sure that I could say what I like best, even of these last. 
Some things in Agassiz, some things in G. Curtis, some things in Endymion, 
E. G. de R., Phoebe!!, Burning of Letters, Foreboding, The Lesson!!, Sea 
Shell, Credidimus J. r., In an Album: that is not quite all the volume after all. 
The Téméraire follows, not inferior to any. Should you (over God’s for- 
bod!) make no more volumes, this would be a good ending. Amen, par 
charite, god beginning maketh god ending, quoth Hendyng. Hoping that 
you are blither than when I last saw you, ever your loving 


Ciarli 
Lowell’s rejoinder thanks Child in turn for his recent gift, a copy of 
the privately printed Debate of the Body and Soul which Child had 
modernized from one of the Middle English versions printed by Thom- 
as Wright in his edition of Walter Map, Camden Society, 1841. As in 


“Letters to Charles Eliot Norton, 24 December 1886, and Grace Norton, 3 Janu- 


ary 1887 (Letters of James Russell Lowell, Ill, 171, 176); letter to Henry James (New 
Letters, p. 296). 
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the case of The Child of Bristowe, the copy given Lowell has not come 
to light, but, as was pointed out in connection with the gift of that earlier 
opusculum, a copy bound with The Child by Miss Tuckerman 
is in the Harvard Library.** Lowell had shown his familiarity with 
Walter Map or Mapes, of Goliardic fame, when in 1885 he wrote to 
William D. Howells, president of the newly formed Tavern Club in 
Boston, assenting to his election as an honorary member, and quoting 
the four lines beginning ‘Meum est propositum in taberna mori.’ These 
lines were adopted and are still used as the Tavern Club song.“ 

The first pages of this letter and of Child’s of the next day (Child’s 
last letter) are reproduced in Plate VIII, from the originals at Harvard. 


Deerfoot Farm, 
26th March, 1888. 
Dearest Ciarli, 

a thousand thanks for your letter & for the book. I had already acted on 
your hint & had what I thought the fittest passage copied for me, but am 
glad to enrich my little library here with the A. of L. as my Bacon is at 
Elmwood. 

I am glad you find something to like in my book for I love to please you. 
Nothing is ever so good as it should be (except a rose now & then) — it is 
so hard to make anything right, & one is apt to despair too soon. 

This reminds me that I have never thanked you for your little book which 
pleased me more than I can say. I happened to have Walter Mapes here & 
could therefore compare as I read. I think you have shown wonderful sea- 
manship in hitting the channel (& on a leeshore too, as such things always 
are) between the bristling reef of archaism & the mudflats of newspaper- 
English. I had quite forgotten how good the poem was. 

I write something on the opposite leaf for you to paste into your book. 


Affectionately yours 


J. R. Lowell. 
Professor Child. 


March 27. [1888] 
Dearest Jamie, 

Yours of yesterday having just come to hand (I didn’t mean to have you 
write — the friend that makes us write notes is but little less bad than the 


one that makes us sign them) I can’t help finishing an incomplete stanza 
which I find in your shame-fast disclaimer: 


“ See Lowell’s note to Child of 27 December 1886. 


“M. A. DeWolfe Howe, A Partial (and Not Impartial) Semi-Centennial History 
of the Tavern Club 1884-1934 (Boston, 1934), pp. 40-41. 
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“Nothing is good as it should be — 
’Cept now and then a rose” — 
And now & then your poetry — 
And now & then your prose 
(And mostly, women, as witness your verses. I thought I had known almost 
as many perfections as anybody, but now I see that my world has been 
small.) 

To think that some youngster will presently send your book to a girl, and 
tell her that she will find his case pretty well, but imperfectly, hit off in the 
Seashell! 

I was telling you what I liked best, not what I liked. “Find something to 
like” indeed! 

Ever your most affectionate 


F.C. 


Lowell’s ‘crossing into the seventies’ was celebrated by one of the 
most distinguished of Tavern Club dinners. The Club archives show 
that Child was forced to decline an invitation to attend, because of ‘an 
unfavorable state of health.’ His greeting to Lowell, apparently not 
preserved, brought the following response. 


68 Beacon Street, 
23" Feb: 1889. 
Dearest Ciarli, 

whatever you do is well done &, whether your accidents were at the din- 
ner or not, I knew that your real presence was there in love & good wishes. 
I feel no sensible change in crossing into the seventies — least of all could I 
have expected to find any in the warmth of my affection for you. I shall 
look for a little more deference on the part of youngsters like you after this 
my promotion, but shall try not to be uppish. Hoping to see you soon — & 

the wish is partly selfish for it always does me good, 

Affectionately yours 


J. R. Lowell. 
Professor Child. 


Lowell’s return to Elmwood in the autumn of 1889, after an absence 
of more than ten years, reduced still further the occasion for letters 
between the two friends. There remain three brief notes from Lowell, 
which are given below, but of the late meetings face to face, and of the 
final parting, we should know nothing but for the Scholar’s Letters to a 
Young Lady. The correspondence of the scholar-friends is therefore 
concluded with a series of passages relating to Lowell taken bodily from 
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Child’s letters to his younger correspondent.’ The three notes from 
Lowell himself have been interspersed according to date. 

The ‘first severe illness’ of Lowell’s life, as he called it,** occurred in 
the spring of 1890, when he was confined to his bed for six weeks, 
attended by his old friend Morrill Wyman. This was the true begin- 
ning of the end, for he never really recovered, though the final end did 
not come until 12 August 1891. We learn from incidental references 
in the Letters to a Young Lady that during these last months Child paid 
regular visits to Elmwood, often covering the four miles from Kirkland 
Street and return on foot. Child’s own death took place just five years 
later, on 11 September 1896, with his great work all but finished. 


Tuesday, 1zth November, 1889. 


. . . In the afternoon James Lowell looked in, and now that he is estab- 
lished at Elmwood I shall see him often as of old — which makes the world 
look more friendly. Who says that literature is ill-paid? He had written a 
little poem, a very short one, I think, not to order, but for his own amuse- 
ment, or perhaps because he could not help. A newspaper sends him a 
thousand dollars and asks only that he will send something, and he sends off 
his little poem. Going back to the house where he used to be happy makes 
him grave. His daughter is with him and has changed things just enough to 
have them not too familiar. . . 


Friday, 14 March, 1890. 
. . . Nothing has happened. The only thing we have to think of is 
James Lowell. I saw him this morning. This day makes three weeks in bed 
for him. He looks white, and very noble, I think. Our good doctor, who 
is close upon 80, spent two nights with him. I saw him, and he speaks with 
some comfort of the case. Still there is no security though J. L. is much 
more comfortable. The doctor speaks with admiration of L.’s courage and 
serenity. He must live. He reads light things, and he told me this morning 
that he had both heard and seen the robins, from his bed. I, who have been 
out every day, have seen no robin. They come to him first, and he has eyes 
which see many things that come late to me, or not at all. Life would be 
much grayer without J.L. . . . 


Sunday, May 11, 1890. 

. . . Harry James wrote to Grace Norton the other day expressing the most 
earnest wish that Lowell would never show himself in London in a state of 
declining health. The glittering society would no more mind him than a 
cavalry man minds the friend that lies in his way. So I gathered from what 
“ Reprinted with the kind permission of the Atlantic Company (formerly the At- 


lantic Monthly Press), publishers of the Scholar’s Letters. 
“Scudder, James Russell Lowell, Il, 397. 
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H. J. said: the cavalry man would, I fancy, if he could, so I apologize to 
him, and H. J. did not bring him in. But what a world! Who cares for its 
flattery or its fondling then? . . . 


Leslie Stephen, an intimate friend of Lowell’s English years, who had 
visited Elmwood as early as 1863, spent several weeks there in the sum- 
mer of 1890, at the same time receiving an honorary degree at the 
Harvard Commencement. This was Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
first summer in Dublin, New Hampshire, which was to be his summer 
headquarters for the rest of his life. 


Elmwood, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
zoth June, 1890. 

Dear Ciarli, 

when I proposed to myself the rather desperate venture of having some 
people to meet Stephen at dinner tonight I naturally wanted you among the 
first if not sooner. But I heard you were abed with gout & so didn’t trouble 
you with a note. When it was too late I heard you were ingambe again. 

Now T. W. H. whom [I had asked is in Dublin & can’t come, & I wish you 
to a the place originally meant for you. I want you very much. At 7 
o’clock. 


Affectionately yours 
J. R. Lowell. 
Professor Child 
Elmwood, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
1st July, 1890. 
Dear Ciarli, 


come dine with me & be my love on Thursday at 1/2 past seven. Morn- 
ing dress for the greater ease of all concerned. 


Affectionately yours 


J. R. Lowell. 
B.C. 


Wednesday, 23rd October, 1889 [i.e., 1890? ], 6 P.M. 

. . . | found J[ames] L[owell] downstairs, and he staid below all the 
afternoon. He looked haggard, I must own. . . . There are two comfort- 
able signs of his mending: he had come back to a pipe and he liked to talk 
of old Boston. How he, being a Cambridge boy, should know the wharves, 
as I, born close to salt water, I don’t know. I found that he used to board 
the East Indiamen (for we had ships in plenty then) and they would give 
him rattans and fishing-poles (bamboos). But I thought he would not come 
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up to me on one point: “Did you ever lick molasses on the wharves?” “Yes, 
and go in from Cambridge to do it!” 

Now I have materials for his biography which no other man can pos- 
sess. — Well, though he had not regained his strength, he was like himself, 
and I was greatly comforted. . . . 


Then Lowell’s last note to Child — from ‘the modern Job.’ 


Elmwood, 
Cambridge. 
18th March, 1891. 

Carissimo Ciarli, 

haud ignarus mali, I learn, if not to succor, at least to sympathize. I had 
a sharp bout of it, but the enemy is now in full retreat. I shudder to think 
of you clattering over to College on crutches. You must be careful. A coax, 
I think. would be more suitable to your needs & to your dignity. I am far 
beyond any need of them. I could dance, I could caper, were it not that I 
have another bother which disables me. Wyman says it’s of no consequence, 
but, like poverty it is d—d inconvenient. Old Age is forgetful & leaves 
doors ajar through which all the maladies Caliban invoked on Prospero have 
taken the chance to slip in upon me. But in every other way I feel the better 
for my gout. 

The moment I get rid of this, I shall come to collogue with you. I sent 
back your frame this afternoon. It was a great medicine. 


Tuo affettuosissimo 


Il Giobbe moderno. 
BEC. 


August 4, 1891. 
. . . You hope that J. L. may be better. I fear that there is no hope of 
anything but a short rally, and the hope of that is but slight. I think much 
of my parting with him the day before I went to Stockbridge. It was very 
— that something might happen; still I really expected to find him in 
is study again. He was put to bed — and he does not like a bed — three 
or four days after, and it is most doubtful whether he will ever leave it. His 
good-bye sounded sad that Friday. I assumed a cheerfulness which I did 
not feel. . . . When he goes he will take off a great cantle of my world. 
He has been a good friend for many years and always hold und treu. Anda 
very good man too, simple, faithful, with a nobleness quite his own. I fear 
that we shall never exchange words again, and I know that he will never 
come into this room again for a pleasant hour. . . . 


August 13, 1891. 

. . . Well, dear child, all is over, as you know, and many letters have 
been called for in consequence. As I shall not fail to have said before — for 
I have been repeating it to myself in a reproachful way —I had my last 
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hour and my last word with him the day before I came to Stockbridge, and 
did not know it. And it could not have been better had I known it, the 
wise may say; but I wish I had had a little more fear and had put a secret 
farewell into my good-bye. He had only three days of rational life after 
that. Now we know the precise cause of his sufferings, it is a wonder that 
he didn’t suffer much more. Poor Mabel’s behavior was exactly fit: all 
tenderness and affection, some tears, but no abandonment. I became much 
attached to her in the course of a few weeks and she seems to have been 
drawn to me. The decline was very rapid in the last few days. Mabel has 
one smile to hoard which he gave her on Monday. I have been looking over 
his letters today. He sometimes had a woman’s fond way of phrasing, though 
he was not effusive. Even as ambassador he sometimes signs himself “Jamie.” 
It is certain that somewhat most precious is gone from my world. . . . 

. . . [am not uncheerful. Just now I feel my loss, our loss. I am glad to 
have him released from pain and the inability to do what he had in hand or 
thought. But he would have liked to live, and his mind was in excellent 
working order. He was not of the sceptic sort, neither was he of the blind 
believers. He was a poet and had his revelations as such. I believe that he 
lives on. Think.always thus. Can we imagine a possible happiness that the 
divinity cannot conceive? Can we wish more than he to effectuate the 
happiness we can conceive? He does not lack power; that you may know 
by looking at the skies. For the present we are in the dark. If light can 
deceive, wherefore not life? My dearest M., you are one of my evidences. 
James L. was another. . . . 


This was written on the day before Lowell’s funeral. In the Letters 
of William James a note written by him on the next day is found: ‘Aug. 
14. “Lowell’s funeral at mid-day. . . . Went to Child’s to say good- 
bye, and found Walcott, Howells, Cranch, etc. Poor dear old Child! 
We drank a glass standing to the hope of seeing Lowell again.”’ ® 

And now once more to Child: 


Sunday, August 23, 1891. 

. . » The world will never be the same again without J. R. L. It was not 
such a loss as you had in . . . « But it is a loss that I feel all the time. 
I could resort to him for a certain kind of sympathy which I could have 
from no other man. Some day when we are together I will show you some 
of his letters. They are mostly brief ones, but they are so kind. I love to 
look at them. .. . 

There is a thing which I regret, and that is J. R. L. did not die in his full 
mind. Could I have sat by his bed or his chair, his lamp slowly declining, 
and could we have talked of the other life, in which we both believed, could 
I have read him cherished places from the Bible, there would have been 
much happiness to remember from the last days. But there is much from 


“ The Letters of William James, ed. Henry James (Boston, 1920), I, 315, n. 
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earlier days. He was a man without stain, no meanness, no cruelty, no vile- 
ness, no littleness, noble and good and innocent. I wish I could be with you 
two or three days to talk all this over, with love and blessing, and what it 
all points to. 

I am going on with my work in an easy way. I can’t say that I care so 
much about it without J. R. L., who has done much for me. He would have 
been so much pleased to have it all nicely finished up. He could take the 
fine points in a ballad. They seem stale. I go back to the fine ones at times 
and sing them and cry over them like the old world. . . . 


December 17, 1891. 
. . . The 22nd of February I am eg to have a solemn music in the 
afternoon in memory of J. R. L. There will perhaps be a choir of 50 boys, 
besides a fine choir of men’s voices. So far I have chosen the most exquisite 
of Cherubini’s Requiems, with the Kyrie pertaining to the same mass, a 
very beautiful Sanctus of Gounod, and perhaps Handel’s famous Largo 
(with proper words). It will be a public performance, but I shall send 
tickets to all the nice people about here, and friends of the College. Now if 
you were making a visit northward at that time! . . . 
. . » I will tell you more about the commemorative service by and by. 
I wish it were right to have a whole Mass of Cherubini’s. My dear J. R. L. 
was no unbeliever, but he was not of Rome. If anything could carry me 
over it would be the Masses. They ought to be true; they must be true to 
something that cannot be lightly esteemed. . . . 


Wednesday Morning, February 3, 1892. 
. . . A few minutes ago our choir-master was here to consult about one 
piece more for the 22nd. Great pains have been taken, and the music is very 
good. . . . I think I gave you a list of the pieces. Anyway I will give you 
the whole programme, as we have it now, fixed. 
Requiem — Cherubini — C Minor Mass. 
Miserere — Allegri (part). 
Pie Jesu, Agnus Dei, Cherubini — D Minor Mass. 
Palestrina, Omnes amici. 
Mendelssohn — Beati mortui. 
Christopher Bach — Motet. 
Gounod — Sanctus. 
Mendelssohn — Periti autem. 
Schubert — Great is Jehovah. 
Organ. 
I do not doubt that the music will be lovely, the performance I mean, for 
the music is of the highest style. . . . 


Wednesday Evening, March 2, 1892. 


. . . Wehave heard a great deal of satisfaction and approbation expressed 
about our commemoration of James Lowell. To me it was a very serious 
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thing, and therefore when friends have declared it a “success” or the like, 
I have not felt entirely in harmony with them. But people generally have 
been more felicitous in their terms, and really have exceeded every expecta- 
tion. The absolute silence from the first note of the organ to the last of the 
Sanctus showed where their thoughts and what their moods were. I have 


been much pleased by many saying that the service was the most fitting 
thing that could be, and much the more that not a word was said. . . . 


So let this story of the scholar-friends come to its end. Surely it is 
another fitting thing that not a word more is now to be said. 


M. A. DEWo tre Howe 
G. W. Corrre Lt, Jr 











Melville's Reading 


A Supplementary List of Books Owned 
and Borrowed 


INCE the concluding instalment of ‘Melville’s Reading: A 

Check-List of Books Owned and Borrowed,’ with its incor- 

porated additions and corrections to the preceding instalments, 

appeared in the Winter 1950 issue of the Harvarp Liprary 
BuLetin,’ the need has developed for a compilation of further addi- 
tions and changes. For example, new evidence of the reading habits of 
the Melville family during the early 1830’s has recently been presented 
through publication of a portion of Gansevoort Melville’s journal for 
the first three months of 1834.” Though his father’s library had been 
sold before the family left New York for Albany, Gansevoort Melville 
‘had at least five other libraries at his (and the family’s) service — the 
Gansevoorts’ private library, the libraries at the Albany Academy and 
the newly-formed Young Men’s Association, the Athenaeum Library, 
and the reading-room of John Cook.’ * Because entries in the journal 
make it plain that books borrowed by Gansevoort Melville were likely 
to be read and discussed by other members of the family as well, their 
titles need to be included as additional listings. 

As for Herman Melville himself, William H. Gilman’s detailed 
study of the early years supplies additional information concerning 
methods of instruction and in some cases textbooks used at the schools 
Melville attended: the New York Male High School, 1826-30, and 
later the Albany Academy (probably in the mercantile course) and 
the Albany Classical School.* While in Albany, as Gilman points out, 

*Instalments of the Check-List appeared in consecutive issues from Spring 1948 


through Winter 1950 (Vol. Il, No. 2 — Vol. IV, No. 1). For additions and correc- 
tions see IV (1950), 104-106. 

* Jay Leyda, ‘An Albany Journal by Gansevoort Melville,’ Boston Public Library 
Quarterly, Il (1950), 327-347. The manuscript journal is in the possession of the 
Misses Agnes, Helen, and Margaret Morewood, grandnieces of Gansevoort and 
Herman Melville. 


* [bid., pp. 328-329. 
* William H. Gilman, Melville’s Early Life and ‘Redburn’ (New York, 1951), pp. 
28-31, 51-58, 71-72, and notes. 
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he may have drawn books ‘from the Athenaeum, like Gansevoort, or 
the Albany Library, of which Uncle Peter was a member,’ ° as well as 
from Uncle Peter’s own collection. Jay Leyda has found some infor- 
mation concerning the family library of another uncle, Major Thomas 
Melvill, Jr, with whom Melville spent nearly a year at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, probably in 1834: twenty-one titles, many of them 
school texts, which Major Melvill purchased at intervals between 1814 
and 1832 are listed on booksellers’ bills in the Harvard College Library ° 
and in the Shaw Collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society." 
These listings give some indication of the character of the Melvill 


* Ibid., p. 72. ‘Peter Gansevoort’s borrowings for 1831 to 1836,’ Gilman points out 
(p. 315, n. 134), are ‘listed by shelf number in the “Loan Book of the Albany Library, 
Vol. II” (New York State Library, Albany). . . . In some months the number of 
books withdrawn (54 in one instance) suggests that he shared his privilege as a 
borrower, and it is very likely that Gansevoort and Herman took advantage of it.’ 

* The following titles are listed on a statement of Major Melvill’s account with 
Phinehas Allen of Pittsfield as of 24 May 1824 (Harvard College Library), the rele- 
vance of which was pointed out by Leyda in a letter of 3 June 1951. 11 Nov 1814: 
‘1 English Reader, did your Son .75’ [Lindley Murray, The English Reader ? Cf. 
Check-List, No. 380]. 27 Jun 1815: ‘1 Brown’s Bible 17.00’. 19 Jul 1815: ‘1 Memoirs 
of Jefferson 2 vols. $5.00’ [returned 15 Feb 1816]; ‘1 Faber on the Prophecies, 3.00’ 
[George Stanley Faber, A Dissertation on the Prophecies . . . Fifth ed., revised and 
corrected (London, Rivington, 1814)]; ‘1 Scott’s Lord of the Isles, 1.00’ [Sir Walter 
Scott, The Lord of the Isles, a Poem (Boston, Wells & Lilly, 1815)]; ‘1 Morse’s 
Universal Geography, 7.50’ [Jedediah Morse, The American Universal Geography 
. . » Sixth ed. (Boston, Thomas and Andrews, 1812)]. 15 Feb 1816: returned a Bible 
@ $8.00 and ‘Memoirs of Jefferson’ @ $4.65. 6 Apr 1816: ‘1 Pike’s Arithmetic $2.50’ 
[Nicholas Pike, A New and Complete System of Arithmetick ... (New York, 
Duyckinck, 1816 ?)]. 17 Apr 1816: ‘1 Dickinson’s Compilation 1.50’ [Rodolphus 
Dickinson, A Compilation of the Laws of Massachusetts . . . (Boston, Mallory, 
1811 ?)}. 3 Mar 1817: ‘1 Bible, did your Son, 1.00’. 3 Jan 1818: ‘1 Johnson’s Captivity 
.75°; ‘t Indian Wars, .87¥2’; ‘1 Ashe’s Travels, 1.37%’ [Thomas Ashe, Travels in 
America, Performed in the Year 1806 . . . (London, Philips, 1809 ?)]. 24 Jun 1818: 
‘1 Murray’s Exercises .63’ [Lindley Murray, English Exercises ?]. 13 Jun 1822: ‘1 
Common Prayer 1.25’. 28 Dec 1822: ‘1 Woodbridge’s Geog. & Atlas 1.38’ [William 
Channing Woodbridge, Rudiments of Geography . . . Accompanied with an Atlas 
. . . (Hartford, Goodrich, 1821)]. 10 Apr 1823: ‘3 Spelling Books .60’. 

*Leyda’s notes on later book bills of Major Melvill found in the Shaw papers, 
generously furnished in his letter of 11 April 1951, mention the following: 11 Jul 
1831: ‘2 Times of our Saviour 1.25’; ‘3 Ware on Christian Character 1.12’ [Henry 
Ware, On the Formation of the Christian Character (Cambridge, Mass., Hilliard and 
Brown, 1831)]. 13 Jul 1831: ‘1 Stewart’s Visit 2 Vols. $2.00’ [Charles Samuel Stewart, 
A Visit to the South Seas, in the U. S. Ship Vincennes, during the Years 1829 and 
1830 . . . (New York, Haven, 1831). 2 v.]. 3 Sep 1831: ‘1 Mothers Book .75’; 
‘2 Ware on Ch{ristian] Character .68’; ‘2 Gannett’s Sermon .12’ [Rev. Ezra Stiles 
Gannett ?]; ‘1 Teachers Gift .50’ [The Teacher's Gift. For 183— (Boston, 183-) ?]. 
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library, which may also have included books acquired during Major 
Melvill’s earlier residence in France. Since this information is but frag- 
mentary and since Herman Melville’s acquaintance with these books 
has yet to be demonstrated, the known titles are given here for reference 
but are not incorporated into the alphabetical Check-List. 

On 29 January 1835 Herman Melville joined the Albany Young 
Men’s Association, and for two years he enjoyed the use of its reading 
room and library of a thousand volumes. The catalogue of this library, 
which included works upon which he is known to have drawn in his 
first published writings in 1839, ‘forms the basis for Melville’s first 
known reading list.’* In 1838, after an interval of schoolteaching in 
Pittsfield, Melville moved with his family to Lansingburgh, New York, 
where he studied surveying and engineering in the local academy. In 
its scientific library and laboratory, as Gilman conjectures, he ‘may 
have extended the scientific knowledge that was the main object of his 
studies and laid the foundation for his mature interest in natural 
science.’ ° 

Leyda has also found information concerning the personal library of 
Melville’s father-in-law, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, to which Melville 
had access during his occasional visits to Boston, particularly after the 
beginning of his career as an author in 1846 and his marriage in 1847. 
A series of receipted bills in the Shaw Collection of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society shows that in the 1820’s and after Shaw regularly 
renewed his subscriptions to the Christian Register, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, the North American Review (to which he contributed), and the 
Quarterly Review. And in addition to many law books, he purchased 
a number of other works such as travel narratives which might have 
attracted the notice of his son-in-law.” 

12 Apr 1832: ‘1 Helen & Maria .15’; ‘1 History of New England .5o0’ [Francis Lister 


Hawks, The History of New England . . . By Lambert Lilly, Schoolmaster . . . 
(Boston, Hyde, 1831)]. 

* Gilman, op. cit., p. 74. ‘A manuscript catalogue of the library exists in the collec- 
tion of the association’s records,’ Gilman adds (p. 316, n. 145), ‘from which was 
printed a Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Young Men’s Association of the 
City of Albany (Albany, 1837). Although this was not published until after Melville’s 
membership had ceased, all the books listed were in the library by February 15, 1837, 
while Melville was still a member. Unhappily, the withdrawal books which the 
association kept have disappeared.’ 

* Ibid., p. 103. 

* The following titles noted by Leyda were mentioned in his letter of 11 April 
1951: 22 May 1826: ‘1 Flints Travels 2.25 at dis 1.75” [Timothy Flint, Recollections of 
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Along with such peripheral information, a few pieces of evidence 
relating more directly to Melville’s personal reading have also come to 
light since the publication of the Check-List. Meanwhile the owner- 
ship and location of a number of surviving books already included have 
been discovered (Nos. 57, 282) or have recently been changed. 
Twenty-three of the titles formerly in the collections of two of Mel- 
ville’s granddaughters, Mrs Walter B. Binnian and Mrs Henry K. 
Metcalf, have now been added to the group of Melville association 
volumes which they had earlier given to the Harvard College Library; 
the books inherited by Mrs A. D. Osborne have been presented to the 
New York Public Library, where they now constitute the Osborne 
Collection; ** and there have been other minor changes and additions. 
Material of this nature has now accumulated in sufficient quantity to 
justify this first supplement to the original Check-List.” 


the Last Ten Years, Passed in Occasional Residences and Journeyings in the Valley of 
the Mississippi . . . (Boston, Cummings, Hilliard, 1826)]. 25 Apr 1829: [binding of] 
‘1 vol Goldsmiths A[nimated] Nature 1.75’. 14 Dec 1831: ‘1 Paulding’s Cruise .62’ 
[Hiram Paulding, Journal of a Cruise of the United States Cruiser Dolphin among the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean; and a Visit to the Mulgrave Islands, in Pursuit of the 
Mutineers of the Whaleship Globe . . . (New York, Carvill, 1831) — cf. Check-List, 
No. 323]. 11 Jun 1832: ‘1 Atwaters Tour .75’ [Caleb Atwater, Remarks Made on a 
Tour to Prairie du Chien; Thence to Washington City, in 1829 . . . (Columbus, O., 
Whiting, 1831)]. 26 Dec 1835: ‘Godwin on Atheism’ [Benjamin Godwin, Lectures 
on the Atheistic Controversy . .. (Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 1836)]; “The Foreign 
Quarterly Review [1835]’; ‘Parley’s Magazine for 1836’. 15 Dec 1835: ‘Studies in 
Poetry 1.25’. 11 Sep 1850: ‘Bayley’s Poet[ical] Works 2.50’ [Joanna Baillie, Complete 
Poetical Works (Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 1832) ?]. 23 Sep 1850 and 23 Oct 1850: 
‘Cruikshank Copperfield .12’ [Charles Dickens, The Personal History . . . of David 
Copperfield . . . —cf. Check-List, No. 181]. 11 Nov 1850: ‘Ajax .25’". 19 Nov 
1850: ‘Footprints 1.25’ [Footprints: or, Fugitive Poems . . . (Philadelphia, Pening- 
ton, 1843) ?]. 26 Dec 1850: ‘Stars and Earth .25’ [Felix Eberty, The Stars and the 
Earth; or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity . . . (Boston, Crosby and 
Nichols, 1849)]. 2 Jan 1851: ‘Night Side of Nature 1.25’. 

* Mr Walter Osborne retains title to the Melville family Bible (Check-List, No. 
62), which is on deposit in the New York Public Library. 

* For their kind assistance in the compilation of this supplement, grateful acknowl- 
edgment is made to Miss Helen Morewood, Mrs Roy Newman, and Messrs Bernard 
R. Bowron, Herbert Cahoon, Robert W. Hill, Howard C. Horsford, Wilmarth S. 
Lewis, Jay Leyda, J. C. Levenson, T. O. Mabbott, Luther S. Mansfield, Robert F. 
Metzdorf, Leslie M. Oliver, Charles J. Olson, David A. Randall, and Vincent Starrett. 








Melville’s Reading: A Supplementary List 


Part I 


P. 142: change ‘are currently deposited 
in the New York Public Library for 
use by scholars’ to ‘have been pre- 
sented to the New York Public Li- 
brary’; change ‘Of those known to 
survive, numbering 232 [originally 
210] titles, 209 [originally 197] have 
now been located’ to ‘Of those known 
to survive, numbering 237 titles, 212 
have now been located’. 


P. 143, n. 11: change ‘Wright’ to ‘Wight’. 
Part Il 


P. 146, n. 22: add to the list of surviving 
books known to have been the prop- 
erty of Melville’s parents: Nos. 21¢, 57, 
4904. 


Pp. 146-147: with regard to Melville’s 
schooling and his access to various 
libraries before the time of his first 
voyage in 1839, see additional informa- 
tion in the opening paragraphs of ‘Mel- 
ville’s Reading: A Supplementary List.’ 


P. 154: concerning the library of Lemuel 
Shaw, see additional information in the 
fourth paragraph of ‘Melville’s Read- 
ing: A Supplementary List.’ 


Part Ill 


Pp. 381-383: from the list of abbrevia- 
tions and symbols delete the entries for 
‘Matthiessen’ and ‘Osborne’ and add 
the following to the list: 


GMJ Gansevoort Melville’s Jour- 
nal (see ‘Melville’s Read- 
ing: A Supplementary 
List,’ n. 2) 

The collection of Mr J. C. 
Levenson, Storrs, Connec- 
ticut 

The collection of Miss Helen 
Morewood, Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts 

The collection of Mrs Roy 
Newman, Georgetown, 
Maine 

New York Public Library: 
the Osborne Collection 

t Entries included in the Ana- 

lytical Index (as revised) 


Levenson 
Morewood, 
Helen 


Newman 


NYPL-O 
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which are to be found 
among the additions and 
corrections printed on pp. 
104-106 of the final in- 
stalment of the original 
Check-List 

t Entries included in the Ana- 
lytical Index (as revised) 
which are to be found in 
‘Melville’s Reading: A 
Supplementary List’ 

P. 385 and passim: change from ‘(Os- 
borne)’ to ‘(NYPL-O)’ the location 
given in Nos. 22-37, 56, 72, 93, 94, 96, 
114, 130, 184-187, 187att, 215, 219, 268, 
275at, 279, 291, 298, 300, 321, 333, 341, 
399, 416, 423, 431, 436, 439, 459, 461, 
471, 488, 502, 505, 506, 508, 533, 543. 

P. 387 and passim: change from ‘(Met- 
calf)’ to ‘(HCL)’ the location given in 
Nos. 55, 87, 150, 152, 153, 169, 192, 233, 
273, 275, 283, 2924, 3144, 360-365, 392, 
412, 421, 433, 489, 493, 565. 

z1c. Austin, James Trecothick. An Ora- 
tion, Pronounced at Lexington, Mass. 
In Commemoration of the Independ- 
ence of the United States of America, 
and the Restoration of Peace. 4th July, 
1815 . . . Boston, Rowe and Hooper, 
1815. * 

‘A. Melville’. (HCL) 


54. [Beckford, Vathek.] Change ‘prob- 
ably on 24 Dec: Melville called... 
on that day (HCL-J)’ to ‘probably on 
19 Dec; cf. No. 282’. 


57- [Bellegarde, Politeness of Manners.] 
Add: ‘Third Edition’. Change ‘De- 
scribed . . . Lot 331)’ to ‘“Allan Mel- 
vill”; “Herman Melville”. Annotated. 
(NYPL)’. 

68a. Blake, John Lauris. First Book in 

Astronomy Applied to the Use of 
Common Schools . . . Boston, Lincoln 
and Edmands [etc.], 1831. * 
‘To Master Thos. Melville for his attention 
to me, in preserving and restoring my 
Hymnbook, to show that acts of kindness 
may not always go unrewarded. H. B. 
Tuttle’; ‘To Thomas Melville July 29, 1839 
“An undevout astronomer is mad.” T. C. 
July’. (Morewood, Helen) 
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87. [Brock-Arnold, Gainsborough.] 
Change ‘1882’ to ‘1881’. 


107a. —— [Byron]. The Bride of Aby- 
dos. 
4 Jan 1834: read by Gansevoort Melville 
(GMJ). 

116. [Camées, Poems.] Change location 
from ‘(Matthiessen)’ to ‘(Levenson)’. 


116a. Campan, Jeanne Louise Henriette 
Genest. Memoirs of the Private Life 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France 
and Navarre . . . [Philadelphia, Small, 
1823 ?]. 
21 Nov 1823: Maria Gansevoort Melville 
wrote to Peter Gansevoort (NYPL-GL): 
‘Pray for your amusement and improve- 
ment procure a new work lately published 
entitled Memoirs of Marie Antoinette — 
written by Madame Campan— Sister of 
Our Old Friend, Monsieur Genet.’ 

158a. Cooper, James Fenimore. The 
Prairie; a Tale. 
9-17 Jan 1834: Gansevoort Melville read 
‘the Prairic, [and] was very well pleased 
with it... (GMJ). 

181. [Dickens, David Copperfield.] Add: 
‘See “Melville’s Reading: A Supple- 
mentary List,” n. 10.’ 


187a. [Dobell, Poems.] Delete: ‘It is 
now at Edgartown, Massachusetts.’ 


Drake, Francis A.: change ‘A.’ to ‘S.’ 


Duyckinck, Evert Augustus: see Nos. 
189, 326, 5582. 


225. [Godwin, Caleb Williams.] Change 
‘24 Dec’ to ‘19 Dec’. 


233b. Grattan, Thomas Colley. Jacque- 
line of Holland; a Historical Tale .. . 
[New York, Harper, 1831 ?]. 
18 Jan 1834: borrowed by Gansevoort 
Melville ‘from Atheneum Library’ at 
Albany (GMJ). 

234a. Griffin, Richard, ed. Specimens of 
the Novelists and Romancers, with 
Critical and Biographical Notices of 
the Authors... New York, Lang- 
don, 1831. 2 Vv. 


5 Jan 1834: Gansevoort Melville read in 
Griffin ‘an extract from a novel by Thomas 


Skinner Surr entitled Winter in London 
. . . a tale called The Founder of a 
Family’ (GMJ). 

Guidebooks: add: ‘434a,’. 

281. [Hope, Anastasius.] Add: ‘[Leip- 
zig, Tauchnitz, 18-?].’ 
Add: ‘T: O. Mabbott has suggested, in a 
letter of 15 July 1950, that since the 
Tauchnitz editions were excluded from 
Great Britain under yr sagees. ge | ub- 
lishing arrangements, it may well have 
been Melville’s possession of such an 
edition that accounts for the confiscation 
on his reentry into England.’ 

282. Cancel the original listing; a re- 
vised entry follows. 


282. . Anastasius; or, Memoirs of a 
Greek ... London, Murray [etc.], 
1836. 2. 
V. 1: ‘Herman Melville London, Dec 
19th 1849’. V. 2: ‘[signature cut out] 
London Dec 19. 1849.’ Gift from Richard 
Bentley (HCL-L). Marked. (Newman) 

292a. Cancel the original listing; a re- 
vised entry follows. 


292a. —— [Irving]. Works . . . Phila- 
delphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1840. 
2[?] v. 
V. 1: ‘Herman Melville Esq from his 
friend Richard Lathers Winyah June 7th 
1853’. V. 2: ‘To Herman Melville Esq 
from his friend Richard Lathers Winyah 
June 7.th 1853’. Marked. (HCL) 

323. [Lay, Narrative.] Add: ‘See “Mel- 
ville’s Reading: A Supplementary 
List,” n. 10.’ 


327a. Lockhart, John Gibson. Reginald 
Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, 
and Adam Blair... [New York, 
Duyckinck, 1823 ?]. 
18 Jan 1834: borrowed by Gansevoort 
Melville ‘from Atheneum Library’ at 
Albany; read on 21 Jan and begun again 
on 24 Jan, when ‘Helen Maria [Melville] 
lent it to Aunt Mary Gansevoort’ (GMJ). 





357a. Mercier, Henry James. Life in a 
Man-of-War, or Scenes in ‘Old Iron- 
sides’ during Her Cruise in the Pacific. 
By a Fore-Top-Man . . . Philadelphia, 
Bailey, 1841. 
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‘The writer has to thank the light-hearted 
author of a book called “Scenes in Old 
Ironsides” for supplying corroborative 
hints for some few scenes’ (Melville’s 
manuscript preface to White-Jacket, as 
revised, HCL). 


387a. Oken, Lorenz. Elements of 
Physiophilosophy . . . London, Printed 
for the Ray Society, 1847. 

ay | owned or borrowed by Mel- 
ville: a quotation from p. 186 is in- 
scribed in his hand on the flyleaf of a copy 
of The Whale (now in NYPL-B) which 
he presented to John C. Hoadley, 6 Jan 
185[4]. See Herbert Cahoon, Herman 
Melville: A Check List of Books and 
Manuscripts in the Collections of the New 
York Public Library (New York, 1951), 
p- 12. 


413. [Putnam’s Magazine.] Add: ‘V. 5 
(Jan-Jul 1855) is now in HCL.’ 


434a. Sailing Directions for the Eastern 
Portion of the Mediterranean Sea. Em- 
bracing the Adriatic or Gulf of 
Venice, the Albanian and Grecian 
Coasts, the Grecian Archipelago, and 
the Coasts of Syria and Egypt, the 
Black Sea, and the Seas of Marmora 
and Azov ... London, Imray, 1852 
[or later edition]. 

27 Dec 1856: ‘Saw in “Sailing Directions” 
brief account of Jaffa .. .’ (HCL-J). 
Howard C. Horsford, who has identified 
Melville’s allusion, su also his use 
of other volumes of Sailing Directions as 
well as of guidebooks for tourists. Their 
descriptions of local topographic features 
observable from the sea may thus account 
for ‘just the brief kind of familiarity’ with 
coastal features that is found in certain 
of his writings (letters of 16 Feb, 4 Apr 
1951). 

436a. [Sandys, Relation.] Add: ‘How- 
ard C. Horsford, though regarding 
Forsythe’s emendation as plausible, 
observes that in HCL-J “Melville nev- 
ertheless clearly wrote Saunders,” not 
Sandys (letter of 15 Feb 1951).’ 


438a. [Schiller, Ghost-Seer.] Add: ‘Jay 
Leyda points out that the story also 
appeared in the same series of the 
Romancist, and Novelist Library 


(1840, ed. by William Hazlitt), that 
also included Jeremiah N. Reynolds’s 
Mocha Dick; or, The White Whale of 
the Pacific (letter of 9 Apr 1951). 


462a. —— [Shakespeare]. [Plays.] 
Vincent Starrett reports that about 1910, 
in the Chicago bookshop of Tom Knight, 
he examined ‘an odd volume of an Early 
American set, a 16mo, containing perhaps 
three plays’ of Shakespeare, with Melville's 
‘signature (and an address)’ on the flyleaf 
(letters of 1 Feb, 14 Feb 1951). 

467. [Shelley, Mary, Frankenstein. ] 
Change ‘24 Dec’ to ‘19 Dec’. 


Smith, Joseph Edward Adams: it might 
be noted also that in HCL, though not 
strictly within the scope of this listing, 
is a copy of Smith’s The Poet among 
the Hills. Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
Berkshire (Pittsfield, Mass., 1895), pre- 
sented to Mrs Melville by the author. 


486. [Staél-Holstein, Corinne.] Change 
‘24 Dec’ to ‘19 Dec’. 


490a. Stevens, John Hathaway. The 
Duty of Union in a Just War: A Dis- 
course, Delivered in Stoneham, 
(Massachusetts,) April 8, 1813, Being 
the Day of the State Fast . . . Albany, 
Buel, 1814. 


or Allen [sic] Melville Esqre’. (HCL) 


490b. Stoddard, Charles Warren. Poems. 
San Francisco, Roman, 1867. 
{?] 1867: letter from Melville to Stoddard: 
‘I have read with much pleasure the printed 
verses you sent me, and among others, 
was quite struck with the little effusion 
entitled “Cherries and Grapes” . . - 
(Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Catalogue 387, 
June, 1945, Lot 127A). 

Surr, Thomas Skinner: see Griffin, Rich- 
ard, ed. 


493. [The Tatler.] Change ‘3 v.’ to “4 v. 
Melville’s holding: v. 1-3 only.’ 


495a. Taylor, Jeremy. The Rule and 
Exercise of Holy Dying . . . Boston, 
Little, Brown, [1864?]. * 
‘H. Melville Jan. 16. 1869. N. Y.’ Marked. 
An editorial note is dated Boston, 10 
Nov 1864. Once examined by Charles J. 
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Olson (letter of 2 Jun 1950); present 
location unknown. 

498. [Tea Leaves.] Change location 
from ‘(Binnian)’ to ‘(HCL)’. 


507a. [Tennyson, Poems.] Add: ‘Wil- 
liam H. Gilman, Melville’s Early Life 
and ‘Redburn’ (New York, 1951), p. 
104 and p. 326, n. 69, proposes 1838-39 
as the date of Melville’s friendship with 
Mary Parmelee. That the book “con- 
tained only a few poems,” as Mrs 
Wickes advised Gilman, “suggests the 
1830 or 1833 edition. . . .”’ 


549a. Watts, Isaac. The Improvement 
of the Mind; or, A Supplement to the 
Art of Logic... 

2 Mar 1834: begun by Gansevoort Melville 
(GMJ). 

556a. Whitney, Adeline Dutton Train. 

Faith Gartney’s Girlhood . . . [Bos- 
ton, Loring, 1863 ?]. 
21 Dec 1865: letter from Maria Gansevoort 
Melville to Catherine Gansevoort (NYPL- 
GL): ‘We have been reading aloud, 
“Faith Gartneys Girlhood,” “The Gay- 
worthys,” by the same author — Helen 
ee us “The clever woman of the 
Family” — which we are now reading in 
the eve? aloud —.’ 

556b. . The Gayworthys: A Story 
of Threads and Thrums. . . [Boston, 
Loring, 1865 ?]. 

See No. 556a. 

567. Yonge, Charlotte Mary. The 
Clever Woman of the Family... 
New York, Appleton, 1865. 

See No. 556a. 





ANALYTICAL INDEX To THE CHECK-LIsT 
Books Owned Which Have Survived 


Change ‘Osborne’ to ‘NYPL-O’ in the 
entries for Allan Melville, Jr, Elizabeth 
Melville, Elizabeth Shaw Melville, 
Frances Melville Thomas, Herman 
Melville, Thomas Melville 


Allan and Maria Gansevoort Melville, 
parents (387): change ‘(38?)’ to 
*(41?)’ and alter the following entries 
as indicated: 
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HCL (6?): change ‘(6?)’ to ‘(10?)’ and 
add the following to the original entry: 
21ct, qgoat, 493[?], 565[?] 

Metcalf (2?): delete entire entry (books 
transferred to HCL) 

{[Add:] NYPL (1): 57t 

Herman Melville (232? ): change ‘(232?)’ 
to ‘(237?)’ and alter the following 
entries as indicated: 

Binnian (1): delete entire entry (book 
transferred to HCL) 

HCL (82): change ‘(82)’ to ‘(106)’ and 
substitute the following for the original 
listing thereafter: 11, 14a, 14b, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20T, 53, 55, 64, 65, 66, 71, 87, 101, 
103, 125, 129, 143, 144, 145, I§0, 151, 
1527, 153, 169, 183a, 192, 194, 196, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 218, 233, 245, 246, 247, 
248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 259 
260, 271, 273, 276, 277, 278, 283, 290, 2924, 
299, 305, 3142, 332, 342, 344, 347, 351, 
360, 361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 370, 384, 387, 
391, 392, 405, 407, 410, 412, 413t, 428, 
433, 435, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 460, 
465, 466, 468, 479, 481, 487, 489, 498, 
501, 511, $17, 518, 556, 563, 564 

Matthiessen (1): change ‘Matthiessen’ to 
‘Levenson’ 

Metcalf (28): change ‘(28)’ to ‘(6)’ and 
substitute the following for the original 
listing thereafter: 97, 244, 390, 432, 440, 
441 

[Add:] Newman (1): 282 

{Add:] NYPL (1): s57t 

Unlocated (23): change ‘(23)’ to ‘(25)’ 
and add the following to the original 
entry: 462at, 495at 

Thomas Melville, brother (6): change 

‘(6)’ to ‘(7)’ and add the following 

entry as indicated: 

[Add:] Morewood, Helen (1): 68at 


Other books kept in the family (4): 
change ‘(4)’ to ‘(2)’ and add the fol- 
lowing entry as indicated: 

[Add:] HCL (2): 275, 421 

Metcalf (4): change ‘(4)’ to ‘(2)’ and 
delete the following from the original 
entry: 275, 421 (books transferred to 
HCL) 


Books Owned Which Have Apparently 
Not Survived 


Herman Melville (78+): alter the fol- 
lowing entries as indicated: 
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Acquired in Europe, 1849 . . . (28): change 
8) to ‘(27)’ and delete the following 
from the original entry: 282¢ 

Mentioned in Melville’s letters as owned 
(17+): change ‘(17+)’ to ‘(18+)’ and 
add the following to the original entry: 
4gobt 


Books Either Owned or Borrowed 


[Add:] Gansevoort Melville (4) 
Mentioned in GMJ (4): 107at, 158at, 
234at, s4gat 
Herman Melville (15): change ‘(15)’ to 
‘(18)’ and alter the following entries 
as indicated: 


Cited in annotation (1): change ‘(1)’ to 
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‘(2)’ and add the following to the 
original entry: 387at 

[Add:] Cited in manuscript as read by 
Melville (1): 357a% 

Mentioned in HCL-J as read by Melville 
(9): change ‘(9)’ to ‘(10)’ and add the 
following to the original entry: 434at 

[Add:] Maria Gansevoort Melville (4): 

16a}, s56at, ss6bt, 567¢ 


Books Borrowed 
[Add:] By Gansevoort Melville (2) 


From Athenaeum Library, Albany (2): 
233b%, 327a% 


Merton M. Seatts, Jr 











NOTES 


Heuy newes of an horryble erthquake in Scarbaria 


EDWARD NEWTON ends 
A The Amenities with a story 
eof Harry Widener which 
he says is the most touching in all the 
history of book-collecting. It con- 
cerns a copy of Bacon’s Essaies, 1598, 
which ‘Quaritch had secured for him 
at the Huth sale, and as he dropped 
in to say good-bye and give his final 
instructions for the disposition of his 
purchases, he said: “I think I'll take 
that little Bacon with me in my pocket, 
and if I am shipwrecked it will go 
with me.” And I know that it was so.’ 
The Huth copy of Bacon’s Essaies, 
1598, perished with him on the Titanic 
and so is not now in his library. Sub- 
sequently, an anonymous friend pre- 
sented the Luttrell-Birkenhead copy 
of the same edition to the Harvard 
Library, so that the book which Harry 
had wished to include in his library 
would be available at Harvard. 

It is not so well known that the 
Bacon was not the only book which 
Harry Widener took with him when 
he boarded the Titanic on her maiden 
and last voyage. He had been in 
London scouring the bookshops, then 
plentifully supplied with volumes 
from the first Huth sale of the pre- 
ceding autumn, and leaving bids for 
the second sale to be held that June.! 
His interest was then turning from the 
authors of the nineteenth and twen- 


* Although the second Huth sale was 
not held until June and the Titanic was lost 
15 April, some seventeen items were pur- 
chased at that session for his account and 
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tieth centuries to those of an earlier 
period, for most of the books of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
now in his library were among his 
latest purchases. One of the book- 
shops at which he called was that of 
J. Pearson & Co., Pall Mall Place, who 
that same spring had issued an elab- 
orate illustrated catalogue of Two 


are now in his library. They include the 
unique copy of Robert Chamberlaine, The 
booke of Is, 1636, and the only recorded 
perfect copy of the Pynson, 1526, edition of 
Cnaucer, as well as rare copies of books 
by Samuel Daniel, Thomas Dekker, Michael 
Drayton, and William Drummond. 
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Hundred Extraordinarily Important 
Manuscripts and Autograph Letters. 
Lot 82 of that catalogue describes a 
little news tract entitled Heuy newes 
of an horryble erthquake, which was 
in the citie of Scarbaria, London, 
Rychard Lant, [1542]. It is a small 
octavo of four leaves and was de- 
scribed by the bookseller as unique. 

In a letter of 16 October 1939, ad- 
dressed to the Harvard Librarian, G. 
W. Michelmore, bookseller of Lon- 
don, wrote: ‘On the morning of the 
day upon which the Titanic sailed on 
her first and last voyage, young Harry 
Widener called at Messrs. J. Pearson 
& Co., 5 Pall Mall Place, and purchased 
a tiny duodecimo volume entitled: 
Hevy news ...1 was Chief Assistant 
to J. Pearson & Co. at the time and 
interviewed young Mr. Widener. 
After the purchase of the above vol- 
ume which he put in his pocket, Mr. 
Widener asked how long it would 
take him to get to Euston Railway 
Station, for his train to Liverpool to 
catch the boat... .’ 

This little volume is a translation of 
a German account of an earthquake in 
Scarperia, a village near Florence, and 
of the destruction of a Turkish town 
near Salonika. Another, and possibly 
earlier, edition of it was printed in the 
same year by Nicolas Bourman, the 
only known copy of which was 
bought by the British Museum from 
Halliwell-Phillipps after 1862. The 
German original, a copy of which is 
in the Count Paul Riant Collection at 
Harvard, is entitled Ein erschrocken- 
liche newe Zeyttung/ so geschehen ist 
den 12 tag Junii in dem 1542 Jar/ in 
einem Stetlein Schgarbaria genent, 4°, 
n. p., n. d. 

The Pearson copy of the Lant edi- 
tion was bought at a sale in 1830 by 


John Bellingham Inglis and sold by 
his son, Dr Charles Inglis, at Sotheby’s, 
11 June 1900, lot 673, when it was 
bought by Tregaskis. It then was in 
and out of the auction room several 
times, being sold at Puttick and Simp- 
son’s, 21 December 1904, lot 70, 
bought by Wright; and again at 
Sotheby’s, 18 December 1908, lot 278, 
bought by Deane. By 1910 it was in 
Pearson’s possession, for he then cata- 
logued it as no. 165 in s00 Important 
Books, Manuscripts, and Autograph 
Letters. 

All this time it was thought to be 
the only surviving copy. However, 
it was not unique, for copies were 
then in the collections of the Marquess 
of Bath at Longleat, of the Christie- 
Miller family at Britwell Court, and 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps at Thirlestane 
House, Cheltenham, as well as a frag- 
ment comprising the title and colo- 
phon leaves among the Bagford col- 
lections in the British Museum (Har- 
leian 5919, no. 160). However, of 
none of these copies was there a 
reasonably accessible record and it is 
not surprising to find the Pearson copy 
recorded as unique. 

The notices of this edition in Ames 
and Herbert probably were derived 
from the Bagford fragment; the ref- 
erence in Lowndes probably rests on 
the description in the 1830 sale; while 
that in Hazlitt was made from a sight 
of the Pearson copy at the Inglis 
sale in 1900. Therefore, it is not un- 
likely that Harry Widener believed 
that the copy he took with him on the 
Titanic was the only one then exist- 
ing. 

Ta 1919, however, the Britwell copy 
came on the market, Sotheby’s, 3 July 
1919, lot 737, and was bought by 
Quaritch for Sir R. Leicester Harms- 
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worth. In 1938 it was acquired by the 
Folger Library along with some seven 
thousand other books from Sir Leices- 
ter’s estate. When the Short-Title 
Catalogue was printed in 1926, the 
Harmsworth copy was the only one 
recorded. 

Recently the copy which had been 
for more than a century in the library 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps was described 
in Catalogue 81 of William H. Robin- 
son, Ltd., lot 79,? and was purchased 


* Title-page reproduced in Fig. 1. 
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by George D. Widener, brother of 
Harry E. Widener and a member of 
the Committee of Visitors to the Har- 
vard Library. He has placed it in the 
library which his brother formed, 
which is now one of the glories of 
Harvard. So two books which Harry 
Widener had acquired for his library 
but which were lost with him on the 
Titanic have now been supplied from 
other sources. Were there any others? 


Wittwo A. Jackson 


A Contribution to the Bibliography of Comenius 


Unity of Brethren, Josef Miiller, 

discovered a hitherto unknown 
work of Comenius, a brochure with 
the long title: ‘Letzte Posaun | Uber 
| DEUTSCHLANDT/ | Die in Ver- 
damliche Sicherheit versun- | ckene 
Welt von Siinden-schlaff auffzu- 
wecken/ | und dadurch entweder der 
nu auffs new herbey | weltzenden 
Siindflut zu entgehen/ oder ja | die 
Seele vor ewigem Untergang | zu 
retten. | Von einem heimlich seufftzen- 
den Jeremia I.C. an | die simptliche in 
dem Deutschen Jerusalem, | Regens- 
purg/ | Versamlete Chur- und 
Fiirsten/ ja alle ReichsStinde und 
Stite/ | gesandt. | [ornament] | AM- 
STERDAM | [rule] | Bey Anthonio 
de Roy. Anno M.Dc.LxmIt.’ 

Miiller very convincingly demon- 
strated that this work could be by 
none other than Comenius,’ and since 
then the work has been incorporated 
in Comenius bibliographies and biogra- 


| N 1899 the noted historian of the 


1 Josef Miiller, ‘Eine bis jetzt unbekannte 
deutsche Schrift des Comenius,’ Monatshefte 
der Comenius-Gesellschaft, VTIIl (1899), 
295-300. 


phies. A doubt concerning Comenius’ 
authorship is hardly still possible. 

The only known copy of this work 
had been preserved in the library of 
the Joachimsthaler Gymnasium in 
Berlin. Then in 1940 I had the good 
fortune to find two more copies, both 
in the Franckesches Waisenhaus in 
Halle, whose library has proved so 
rich in Comeniana.? This long lost 
work seems indeed to have enjoyed a 
certain popularity in its day, which is 
after all readily understood: the entire 
composition is dedicated to the then 
very real problem of the Turks, and 
was designed to rouse the Christian 
princes and peoples to a common 

*Dmitry Cyzevskyj, ‘Komeniana_ kni- 
hovny sirotcince v Halle,’ Casopis Matice 
Moravské, LXIN-LXIV (1940), 397; D. 
Cyzevskyj, ‘Comeniana, Teil I” Zeitschrift 
fiir slavische Philologie, XTX (1947), 425. I 
found in the library of the Waisenhaus no 
less than nine unknown editions of works of 
Comenius, including some of which the 
works themselves had hitherto been either 
entirely unknown or regarded as lost, and 
in addition the extensive manuscript of the 
chief philosophical work of Comenius, ‘De 


rerum humanarum emendatione consultatio 
catholica.’ 








resistance against the Turkish en- 
croachment in Europe. This explains 
the publication of a further edition 
of the work, in Regensburg, 1664.* 
When the Turks stood before Vienna 
in 1683, there appeared yet another 
edition,* issued without place of pub- 
lication and with a somewhat altered 
title: ‘Letzte (Tiircken) Posaun...’ 
The editor signed himself with the 
letters ‘M. B. F..,’ initials which I have 
not yet been able to identify, and 
added to the little book an introduc- 
tion and an extensive appendix in 
which he indulged in polemics with 
Comenius from the Lutheran point of 
view. That this editor knew the name 
of the author is shown by the circum- 
stance that he in many places cites 
the anti-Comenius writings of Nicholas 
Arnold; the name of Comenius is, 
however, never mentioned. 

I was able to purchase one of the 
Halle copies of the edition of 1663, 
and this copy is now in my library in 
Cambridge. It now transpires, how- 
ever, that a copy of the work is to be 
found in the Harvard College Library. 
An examination of the Harvard copy 
revealed that here was yet another 
unrecorded edition. 

The title-page shows minor differ- 
ences, as in line-endings and spelling, 
from that of the edition of 1663 pre- 
viously known. It reads: ‘Letzte 
Posaun | Uber | DEUTSCHLANDT/ 
| Die in verdamliche Sicherheit versun- 
| ckene Welt vom Siinden-Schlaf 
aufzuwe- | cken/ und dadurch ent- 


* Discovered by me in the lib of the 
Waisenhaus; see the references cited in note 


2 above, and also D. Cyzevskyj, ‘Nova Ko- 
meniana_hallska,’ Slows py eee VI 
(1940), 193-199. 

* Likewise discovered by me in the ‘ed 
of the Waisenhaus; see D. CyzZevékyj, ‘Né- 
kolik drobnych komenian,’ Slovo a sloves- 
nost, VIII (1942), 35-36. 
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weder der nu aufs neu | herbey welt- 
zenden Siindflut zu entgehen/ | oderja 


die Seele vor ewigem Un- | tergang 
zu retten. | Von einem heimlich 
seufftzenden Jere- | mia I. C. an 
samtliche in dem Deut- | schen Jeru- 
salem, | Regenspurg/ | Versamlete 
Chur-und Fiirsten/ ja alle | Reichs- 
Stinde und Stidte/ | gesandt. | [orna- 
ment] | AMSTERDAM | [rule] | Bey 
Anthonio de Roy, Anno m pc Lxm.’ 
But a comparison of the two copies 
now in Cambridge — mine and that at 
Harvard — reveals at once that it is 
a question of another edition and not 
just of another issue. The type in the 
newly found copy is considerably 
larger, so that the number of pages 
is increased from 48 to 92. One notes 
also that the paper in the new copy is 
much coarser, and of inferior quality. 

Save for the addition in the Harvard 
copy of the word ‘ENDE’ at the con- 
clusion of the work, there appear to 
be no textual differences. But it is 
apparent that the spelling in the Har- 
vard copy has been improved or 
renovated throughout. Capital letters 
are used in a manner typical of the 
German religious printing of the 
period. For ‘GOTT,’ ‘HERR’ we 
read in the new copy ‘GOtt,’ ‘HErr,’ 
for ‘sein’ (Gottes) ‘Sein,’ for ‘heilig’ 
‘Heilig,’ etc. More significant is the 
related use of capitals with nouns: 
instead of ‘ohren’ ‘Ohren,’ instead of 
‘zeit’ ‘Zeit,’ etc. Further, ‘w,’ ‘j,’ and 
‘v’ are no longer used as vowels: 
instead of ‘new, schawet, Ewer, 
abschew, rewet, jhr, Vntergang, vnser, 
vnd,’ etc., are found ‘neu, schauet, 
Euer, Abscheu, reuet, ihr, Untergang, 
unser, und,’ etc. Altered (improved) 
is the use of ‘a,’ ‘h,’ and ‘f’: instead of 
‘gesindet, were, gewar, Ruthe, ndti- 
gen, def, Busse,’ etc., are found ‘ge- 
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sendet, ware, gewahr, Rute, néthigen 
des, Buge,’ etc. Likewise the preposi- 
tions are written differently, particu- 
larly when appearing as prefixes, and 
so are a number of miscellaneous con- 
sonant groups and single words: for 
example, instead of ‘auff, aufrotten, 
nimb, entbrandt, Statte, Statten,’ etc., 
we find ‘auf, ausrotten, nimm, ent- 
brant, Stadte,’ etc. ‘Sc’ is used for 
‘etc.’ 

My copy of the first edition un- 
fortunately shows only inconsiderable 
fragments of a watermark (a part of 
a crown, with apparently seven 
points). The paper of the Harvard 
copy has no watermark. Nevertheless, 
one may readily maintain that the poor 
quality of the paper and the coarse 
style of the letterpress are evidence 
that the edition to which this Harvard 
copy belongs could hardly have been 
produced in Holland. Peculiarities 
of spelling point to the same con- 
clusion. Finally, the bulk of the Har- 
vard copy suggests that this edition 
would not be practical for smuggling, 
a procedure that would be relatively 
simple with the editions of many fewer 
pages and on thin paper, copies of 
which could easily be inserted into 
various weighty tomes legally destined 
for the German lands. The work 
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itself, with its sharp attacks not only 
on the state of ecclesiastical and official 
affairs in Germany but also and more 
especially on the German princes, 
could hardly be introduced in any 
legal way. 

Most probably, then, the new edi- 
tion is an independent German reprint- 
ing of the little work, which through 
its theme was in a position to excite 
the interest of wide circles of readers. 
One may even doubt whether this 
edition really appeared in 1663. It is 
not impossible that the reprint was 
occasioned by some later circumstance 
(as, for example, by the siege of Vienna 
in 1683). The imprint date of 1663 
might serve just as readily to mislead 
the buyer and reader as the surely 
false place-name ‘Amsterdam.’ 

From one point of view, it matters 
little whether this reprint was a 
product of ideological interest or of 
unscrupulous business acumen. In 
either case, this now fourth known 
edition of Letzte Posaun bears yet 
further witness to the popularity of 
this product from the old age of the 
Czech thinker. It is, indeed, the last 
of his writings to which, according 
to my researches, a wide popularity 
may be ascribed. 

Dmitry Cizevsky 


New Evidence Concerning John Walsh and the 
Duties on Paper, 1726 


HE present writer in his 
Bibliography of the Musical 
Works Published by John 
Walsh during the Years 1695-1720" 


* Published by the Bibliographical Society, 
London, 1948. 


gives two references in the Treasury 
Papers, Public Record Office, London, 
which mention Walsh and the stamp 
duties on paper, one in 1726 and the 
other in 1734. No other details of these 
incidents were available when the 











Notes 


Bibliography was published. It now 
transpires that the Harvard College 
Library possesses two legal documents 
which evidently have reference to the 
1726 event.” 

These documents, in legal Latin, 
are pleas in the Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster in Michaelmas term 13 
George I (1726), each entered in the 
name of Richard Dobey as plaintiff, 
who through his attorney George 
Allgood, in the previous Easter term 
had brought in a bill against John 
Walsh, in custody in the Marshalsea. 
The first of these pleas reads in part 


. . . Richard Dobey sues John Walsh for 
payment of £20 owed to the King and the 
said Richard Dobey, because the said 
John Walsh, after 1st August 1712 viz. 
on oth April 12 George I [1726] in the 
parish of St Clement Danes exposed for 
sale and sold a work printed for publica- 
tion on a half sheet of paper entitled ‘A 
Song made on a Gentleman’s sitting on a 
Cremona Fidle,’ which half sheet was 
not stamped or marked according to 
statute, whence an action lies for the re- 
covery of 10 of the £20 aforesaid, and 
further because after and on the afore- 
said dates in the parish aforesaid the said 
John Walsh exposed for sale and sold 
another work on a half sheet of paper 
entitled ‘Gossip Joan,’ not marked or 
stamped . . . whence an action lies for 
recovery of the other 10 of the £20 afore- 
said. But the said John Walsh though he 
has often been asked for the money re- 
fuses to pay and the said Richard Dobey, 
plaintiff, sues him for £10 damages. And 
now on Monday next after the third 
week in Michaelmas [i.e., 24 October 


* The documents, acquired in 1922, were 
called to my attention by Dr William H. 
Bond, Curator of Manuscripts in the Harvard 
Library, who kindly arranged for photostats. 
I wish further to express my indebtedness 
to Mr T. J. Brown, of the Department of 
Manuscripts, British Museum, for providing 
a translation. 
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1726], up to which time the said John 
Walsh had the right of unparlance to the 
said bill, Richard Dobey aforesaid 
through his attorney and John Walsh 
aforesaid through Thomas Beseley his 
attorney come into court and John Walsh 
puts forward a defence of vim et in- 
juriam and denies that he owes the said 
£20 or any penny of it and he and Rich- 
ard Dobey ask for a jury and a date is 
appointed as follows . . . 


Under the second plea of the same 
date and in similar terms Dobey 
through his attorney Allgood sued 
Walsh for £40 because after 


1st August 1712, viz. on 8th April 1726, 
within the limits of the bills of mortality, 
viz. in the parish of St Clement Danes, 
the said John Walsh exposed for sale and 
sold a work printed in the said parish for 
publication and consisting of two sheets 
of paper entitled “The monthly mask of 
vocal music or the newest Songs made 
for the Theatre’s and other occasions 
publish’d for October price six pence’ 
and no copy of the said work was within 
six days of printing brought to the head 
office for marking or stamping parch- 
ment and paper for registration of the 
title and number of sheets according to 
statute, whence an action lies for the re- 
covery from the said John Walsh of 20 
of the £40 aforesaid, and further because 
after rst August 1712 and in 1726 the said 
John Walsh outside the limits of the bills 
of mortality, viz. in the parish of Harrow 
on the Hill, exposed for sale and sold a 
work printed in the said parish of Har- 
row on the Hill for publication consist- 
ing of two sheets of paper and entitled 
‘The monthly mask of vocal music or 
the newest Songs made for the Theatre’s 
and other occasions publish’d for No- 
vember price six pence’ and no copy of 
the said work was brought within four- 
teen days of printing to any chief of col- 
lectors of dues from the printing of 
parchment or paper for registration of 
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the title and number of sheets thereof, 
whence an action lies against the said 
John Walsh for recovery of 20 of the £40 
aforesaid. But the said John Walsh re- 
fuses to pay and the said Richard Dobey 
plaintiff sues him for £10 damages. 


Then follows a similar paragraph as 
in the first plea asking for a jury. 

The act under which these pleas 
were lodged, 10 Anne c. 19, was en- 
titled ‘An Act for laying several 
Duties upon all Sope and Paper made 
in Great Britain, or imported into 
the same,’ and it received the Royal 
Assent on 22 May 1712. It applied to 
‘all Paper of what Kind soever, and 
all Pastboards, Mildboards, and Scale- 
boards, and all Books, Prints, and 
Maps,’ and it was to be in force for 
thirty-two years from 24 June 1712. 
Entries of paper had to be made in 
every six weeks, and duty paid off 
in six weeks after entry.® 

Whether Walsh’s case came up be- 
fore a jury has not been traced. The 
reference in the Treasury Papers is to 
a Report of the Commissioners of 
Stamps to the Lords of the Treasury, 
‘on the petition of John Walsh as to 
the construction of the statute 10 
Anne. c. 19, touching the payment of 
the duties on ballads and songs and 
other little books and papers. As 
musical books and papers are not 
within any of the exceptions in the 
act, they apprehend the duties ought 
to be paid.’ * 

That Walsh was ever in the 
Marshalsea is a new fact about this 


* The Statutes at Large, ed. Ruffhead, etc. 
(London, 1786-1800), IV, 517, 523. The act 
was made perpetual by 3 George I c. 7, 
underwent various later modifications, and 
was finally abolished in 1861 by 24 & 25 
Victoria c. 20. 

“Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1720-1728 
(London, 1889), p. 427. 
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energetic and amazing publisher. He 
clearly felt that the paper duties, 
which he had refused to pay, were an 
imposition, and he probably intended 
to make a test case of them. Reputable 
and successful public business man as 
he was, holding from 1692 throughout 
his life a royal appointment as musi- 
cal instrument maker (and probably 
from about 1722 as music printer) to 
the successive sovereigns, he can 
hardly have been guilty of merely 
dodging payment of the duties. 

The Marshalsea Prison of Walsh’s 
time was in Southwark, situated just 
north of the King’s Bench Prison,® 
and late in the eighteenth century was 
removed to a site nearer to St 
George’s Church, where in 1811 a 
new building was erected, which was 
closed in 1842. It was this latter build- 
ing which figures in Dickens, and 
where his father was a prisoner for 
debt in 1824. 

All of the musical items mentioned 
in the pleas are known to students of 
the period. The two songs went 
through a number of editions as sheet 
songs, and also occur in songbooks 
of the day. 

The words of ‘A Song Made on a 
Gentleman’s Sitting on a Cremona 
Fiddle’ have been attributed to Swift. 
The first stanza reads: 


Ye Lads and ye Lasses that live at Long- 
leat, 

Where they say, there’s no end of good 
Drink and good Meat, 

Where the Poor fill their Bellies, the Rich 
receive Honour, 

So great and so good is the Lord of the 
Manor. 


5John Stow, A Survey of the Cities of 
London and Westminster, ed. John Strype 
(London, 1720), Vol. Il, Bk. TV, map at p. 
27. 














Notes 


This version occurs in The Musical 
Miscellany, Vol. Il, published by John 
Watts, 1729, where it is entitled ‘The 
Cremona Fiddle.’ 

The first stanza of ‘Gossip Joan’ 
reads: 


Good morrow, Gossip Joan, 
Where have you been a walking? 
I have for you at home 
A budget full of talking, 

Gossip Joan. 


It is given in full by Chappell, with 
references to its use in The Beggar’s 
Opera and elsewhere.® In The Musical 
Miscellany, Vol. IV, 1730, it appears 
with other words as ‘An Epithalamium 
on the Marriage of a Young Gentle- 
man with an Old Lady,’ beginning: 


Whence come it, Neighbour Dick, 
That you, with Youth uncommon, 
Have serv’d the Girls this Trick, 
And wedded an Old Woman? 
Happy Dick. 


The Monthly Mask of Vocal Music 
was a well-known periodical issued by 
Walsh from November 1702 until 
September 1711 at least, after which 
it ceased until July 1717, when a new 
series commenced which continued 
until July 1724. It is impossible to 

* William Chappell, Popular Music of 
the Olden Time (London, 1855-59), Il, 
672-673. 
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say which numbers Walsh was charged 
on — probably October and Novem- 
ber 1723. Complete sets of this serial 
are extremely rare, containing as they 
do many famous items by Handel and 
others, including four numbers from 
Acis and Galatea in the April-July 
issues, 1722, the plates of these num- 
bers being subsequently used by 
Walsh in his first issue of Acis and 
Galatea a few months later. 

The reference to Harrow on the 
Hill cannot be explained. There is no 
evidence that Walsh had a shop or 
residence there. As far as we know, 
he lived at his business premises in 
Catherine (Katharine, Katherine, etc.) 
Street, Strand, London —at first in 
the parish of St Clement Danes, later 
in the newly delimited parish of St 
Mary’s in the Strand. Here he died in 
1736. 

From the reference in the Treasury 
Papers, 2 January 1734, which reads, 
‘Petition to the Treasury from John 
Walsh of Catherine Street, Strand, 
music printer, concerning a wrong 
entry of paper at the Custom House,’ * 
we gather that Walsh remained in con- 
flict with the taxing authorities until 
the last years of his life. 


Wititu C. Smira 


* Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 
1731-1734 (London, 1898), p. 591. 


The Harvard Library and the Northeastern 
Boundary Dispute 


state funds for a new library 

building, included the follow- 
ing remarks in a statement presented 
by him to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts: 


|: 1833 President Quincy, seeking 


The Secretary of State of the United 
States could find mowbhere, either in 
Europe or America, certain books and 
maps, essential to maintain our rights re- 
lating to the eastern boundary of the 
United States, except in the Library of 
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Harvard University. A considerable num- 
ber of both were accordingly placed in 
the hands of our Commissioners, by the 
Corporation of the seminary, on the ap- 
plication of the Secretary of State, 
through the medium of the Governor. of 
the Commonwealth. They were carried 
to Europe, and are yet retained in the 
service of the United States.! 


This note will attempt to trace in 
some detail the history of the transac- 
tion here alluded to—da transaction 
which stretched over nearly a quarter 
of a century, which engaged the atten- 
tion, at various times, of several of the 
nation’s most distinguished statesmen, 
and which was at last brought to a 
conclusion only by the express order 
of the President of the United States. 

The northeastern boundary of the 
United States was described in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1783, but in such 
terms that nearly all of it was in dis- 
pute for years afterward. In 1828, 
when our story begins, only a small 
section separating southeastern Maine 
from southwestern New Brunswick 
had been settled. An attempt was now 
to be made to end the dispute by arbi- 
tration. William I, King of the Neth- 
erlands, had consented to be the arbi- 
ter, and the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain had each 
named two agents to prepare their 
cases for submission to His Majesty. 
Albert Gallatin and William P. Preble 
were the agents for the United States, 
and it was Gallatin — not the Secre- 
tary of State — who applied, through 
Governor Lincoln, for the loan of 
some sixteen separate maps and six 


* Josiah Quincy, Considerations Relative 
to the Library of Harvard University, Re- 
spectfully Submitted to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1833), p. 9. 
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maps ‘attached to books’ from the 
Harvard College Library.? 

On 25 October 1828, this applica- 
tion came before the Corporation, 
which voted to grant the loan of the 
desired works ‘upon the express condi- 
tion that they shall be returned to the 
College; the Corporation not feel- 
ing authorized to consent that they be 
retained under any circumstances, 
they being not only valuable in them- 
selves, but as part of a collection be- 
lieved to be the most complete extant, 
on the subject to which they relate.’ 
The list of maps and books to be 
loaned is incorporated in the minutes 
of the Corporation. The actual loan 
took place some days later, when six- 
teen maps and four books containing 
maps were delivered into the hands of 
William Preble, the second agent for 
the United States.* 


*Harvard College Papers, znd Ser., III, 
1828-29, 136, 138. Gallatin also asked for 
the loan of books and maps from the Boston 
Athenaeum and the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. All quotations from the Harvard 
College Papers, College Records, and Col- 
lege Letters, in the University Archives, 
are quoted with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College. 

*College Records, VII, 94. It would 
appear that this loan was made without con- 
sulting the Librarian, Benjamin Peirce. The 
Governor transmitted Gallatin’s request to 
Professor Henry Ware, then Acting Presi- 
dent, who referred it to the Corporation. 
The latter named the Treasurer, Ebenezer 
Francis, and the Secretary, Francis Calley 
Gray, a committee ‘with authority to loan 
and deliver’ the maps and books to the 
agents. Of course the Librarian may have 
been consulted informally. 

*Harvard College Papers, 2nd Ser., III, 
1828-29, 139, 140. The list of maps and 
books Preble signed for differs slightly from 
the original list incorporated in the College 
Records. This discrepancy resulted later 
in a request for the return of certain items 
which had not been loaned; two or three 
such maps were actually received from the 
Department of State, and are still in the Map 
Room of the Widener Library. 











Notes 


The attempt to determine the 
boundary by arbitration failed. Nego- 
tiations dragged on, and hot-headed 
groups on both sides threatened to 
resort to force. More than once there 
was danger that border incidents 
would lead to war. It was not until 
1842 that Daniel Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, and Lord Ashburton, 
the special minister appointed for the 
purpose by the British government, 
negotiated the treaty that finally 
settled the dispute by compromise. 

The Harvard Corporation mean- 
while had bided its time, but it had not 
forgotten. On 26 November 1842, 
forty-four days after the ratification 
of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, it 
directed President Quincy to ask for 
the return of the maps and books 
loaned to the government of the 
United States fourteen years previous.® 
Webster, replying for the Department 
of State under date of 25 April 1843, 
could return only ten items. ‘I fear,’ he 
wrote, ‘that such a disposition has 
been made of the others, that it will be 
difficult if not impracticable, to return 
them. Sincerely regretting this, the 
Department will make such pecuniary 
remuneration for the missing maps, 
&c, as may be deemed just and reason- 
able; or will in any other way in its 
power, make good to the University 
any loss it may have sustained.’ ® 
Quincy answered, in part, as follows: 

The loss of these Maps is a subject of 
deep regret as they belonged to a series, 
collected with great care and some of 
them cannot now be replaced. The Uni- 
versity regards this loss as, perhaps, inci- 
dent to the nature and length of the 
service, for which they were loaned and 
are not disposed to complain. Your offer 

*College Records, VIII, 192. 


*Harvard College Papers, znd Ser., XI, 
1842-43, 254. 
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of “pecuniary remuneration” is received 
with respect, but the University prefers 
to rely rather upon the good will of the 
government of the United [States] to- 
wards institutions of science and hopes 
this loss may be regarded, by yourself 
and those, who may hereafter occupy the 
department of state as an additional rea- 
son for turning towards Harvard College 
a portion of that bounty, which occa- 
sionally overflows in the form of books 
& maps, towards institutions of science. 

From its position in the vicinity of a 
literary body of men, and its security 
from fire, (its library being of stone and 
fire proof,)* Harvard College forms, per- 
haps, one of the most safe and proper 
positions for being the place of deposit 
for copies of those large topographical 
surveys the Maps of which are only pub- 
lished for the use of the government, and 
copies of which are liberally distributed, 
under its authority. 

Thus Nicollets topographical survey 
of the region between the upper Missis- 
sipi [sic] and the Missouri and also Lieut. 
Fremont’s Report & Map of the upper 
Platte to the Rocky Mountains, are of 
this character. 

If through the influence of your de- 
partment these could be obtained for our 
Library, a great service will be done to 
the cause of science in this neighbour- 
hood, and will thus far tend to diminish 
the regret for the loss, the University has 
sustained by its readiness to comply with 
the wishes of the government of the 
United States.® 


Webster had written that it would 
be difficult to return the remainder of 
the books and maps; he had not 
claimed that it was impossible. Obvi- 
ously it was worth while, when the 
time was ripe, to make another at- 


*Gore Hall, erected 1838-41 — without 
the aid of the Legislature. 

*Harvard College Papers, znd Ser., XI, 
1842-43, 254a (copy in Quincy’s hand, dated 
13 May 1843). 
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tempt to retrieve them. The election 
to Congress of John G. Palfrey, a 
loyal son and former professor of 
Harvard, opened the way to exert 
pressure on the Department of State 
from a new quarter. Edward Everett, 
Quincy’s successor as President of 
Harvard, gave Palfrey his view of the 
matter in a letter dated 13 March 
1848, quoted in part below. 


Dear Sir, 

I have your letter of the 6th. I will en- 
close you in a day or two a transcript 
from the records of the Corporation, 
from which you will see what we lent 
the Government,— Twenty books and 
maps, —& what has been returned, Nine, 
I think. The residue, we have under- 
stood are bound up in volumes with 
other similar documents, and the objec- 
tion to returning them is, that these vol- 
umes would require to be cut open. I 
may be mistaken on this point. ... 
Now that the Boundary question is for- 
ever settled, and the whole series has 
only a historical & not a political value, 
there really seems to be no motive for 
detaining them. Of course, there never 
was any justification. 

Still, however, the Department may be 
so reluctant to give them up, as to prefer 
offering us something in exchange: and 
it is not impossible that the Corporation, 
though preferring the return of their 
own property,— would accept, instead, 
a complete set of the narrative and Sci- 
entific Reports of the Exploring Expidi- 
tion [sic]. 

It may not be improper to remark, 
that I lent, from my private collection, 
to the commissioners on the Boundary, a 
handsome bound copy of Gov. Pownall’s 
Topographical Survey with the map. — 
They returned me a shabby copy sewed, 
minus the map. 

“Put not your trust in Princes.” .. .° 


*College Letters, Edward Everett, II, 
1848-49, 74-75. 
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Thanks to Palfrey’s representations, 
the Secretary of State, James Bucha- 
nan, ordered a search of his depart- 
ment. It resulted in the discovery and 
return of three books and five or six 
maps belonging to the Harvard Li- 
brary.*° Compensation in money was 
offered for the three or four maps still 
missing, but this Everett refused to ac- 
cept, and his alternative proposal of a 
donation of books published by the 
government did not meet with favor 
in the Department of State.™ 

At this point the Harvard claim 
would doubtless have been dropped, 
had not the fortunes of politics placed 
Edward Everett, in November 1852, 
in the office of Secretary of State. As 
a former participant on the Harvard 
side of the case, Everett’s sense of 
propriety apparently kept him from 
restoring the Library’s property on his 
own responsibility, for he brought the 
seemingly trivial matter to the atten- 
tion of the highest executive authority 
in the nation. By direction of Presi- 
dent Fillmore the handful of borrowed 
maps still to be found in the State De- 
partment was returned to Harvard 
College.’* 

Most of the maps and books loaned 
to the government in 1828 are still in 
the possession of the Harvard College 


* The exact number of maps cannot now 
be determined. Buchanan wrote that he was 
sending nine books and maps, but he listed 
only eight items (Harvard College Papers, 
znd Ser., XVI, 1848-49, 1). No copy of 
the Librarian’s receipt can be found in the 
University Archives. 

“Letter from Palfrey to Everett in 
Harvard College Papers, 2nd Ser., XVI, 
1848-49, 4. Letter from Everett to Palfrey 
in College Letters, Edward Everett, Il, 
1848-49, 118-119. 

*Letter from Everett to Jared Sparks, 
President of Harvard, dated 15 December 
1852. In the Harvard College Papers, znd 
Ser., XIX, 1852-53, 175. 
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Library, and can be readily identified, 
for they still bear the following in- 
scription, prudently placed upon them 
by the committee appointed by the 
Corporation to carry out the loan: 


The property of Harvard College — 
Loaned to the United States by vote of 
the Corporation on the express condition 
of being safely returned. 


Harvard College Eben Francis 
Nov. 7, 1828 F. C. Gray 
Committee 


On many there are also penciled notes 
showing the date of return. The 
writer has tried to find out what, if 
anything, was lost by the Library in 
this transaction, but this cannot now 
be determined with accuracy, for all 
possible losses have since been made 
good from other sources. The imme- 
diate loss was, in any case, negligible — 
perhaps as small as one book returned 
without a title-page or map. 

The maps loaned were ‘essential to 
maintain our rights relating to the east- 
ern boundary.’ The case prepared by 
the agents of the United States con- 
tains as an appendix ™ a long list of 
maps cited as supporting the Ameri- 
can claims. About seventeen of these 
— the identification is not always cer- 
tain— were among those loaned by 
the Harvard Library. To understand 
the contribution they made to the case 
of the United States, it is necessary to 
state briefly the rival claims. 

The Treaty of Paris of 1783 laid 
down the northeastern boundary of 


% Appendix to the Two Statements on 
the Part of the United States, Respecting 
the Disputed Points of Boundary between 
the United States and Great Britain; Re- 
ferred to His Majesty, the King of the 
Netherlands, for His Decision Thereon 
(Washington, 1829), pp. iv-v. 
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the United States in the following 
words: 


And that all Disputes which might 
arise in future on the Subject of the 
Boundaries of the said United States, 
may be prevented, it is hereby agreed 
and declared, that the following are and 
shali be their boundaries, Viz. From the 
North West Angle of Nova Scotia," viz. 
That Angle which is formed by a Line 
drawn due North from the Source of 
Saint Croix River to the Highlands along 
the said Highlands which divide those 
Rivers that empty themselves into the 
River St. Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
Northwestern-most Head of Connecticut 
River. . . . East, by a Line to be drawn 
along the Middle of the River St Croix, 
from its Mouth in the Bay of Fundy to 
its Source; and from its Source directly 
North to the aforesaid Highlands, which 
divide the Rivers that fall into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, from those which fall into the 
River St. Lawrence . . .15 


All the localities mentioned here to 
place the boundary—the St Croix 
River and its source, the highlands, and 
the northwesternmost source of the 
Connecticut River — were, notwith- 
standing the intentions of the treaty 
makers, the subject of long and bitter 
dispute. By 1828, agreement had been 
reached on the identity of the river 
known as the St Croix, and on the 
location of its source, but the high- 
lands and the northwestern head of the 
Connecticut River were still in con- 
tention. It was the former of these 
that caused the most trouble, for on 
the location of the highlands de- 


™ Nova Scotia in 1783 included the terri- 
tory now comprising New Brunswick. 

*U. S. Department of State, Treaties 
and Other International Acts of the United 
States of America (Washington, 1931), I, 
152-153. 
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pended the control of a large terri- 
tory, valuable in itself, and, more im- 
portant still, of strategic significance. 

The Americans claimed that the 
‘northwest angle of Nova Scotia’ lay 
on the divide separating the waters 
flowing into the St Lawrence from 
those of the river Restigouche, which 
empties into the Bay of Chaleur, a 
branch of the Gulf of St Lawrence. 
From this point southwestward they 
placed the boundary along the height 
of land dividing the tributaries of the 
St Lawrence from the waters of the 
Restigouche, the St John, the Penob- 
scot, the Kennebec, and the Andro- 
scoggin, in that order. Admitting that 
this line did not, for many miles in its 
northeastern portion, follow the crest 
of a mountain range or other continu- 
ous elevated ridge, they maintained 
that ‘highlands’ is a relative term, that 
the negotiators of the treaty were ig- 
norant of the topography of the coun- 
try, that the essential point about the 
highlands was that they should divide, 
for their whole length, the rivers fall- 
ing into the St Lawrence from those 
emptying into the Atlantic Ocean, 
that the highlands claimed by the 
United States, and no others, fulfilled 
this requirement of the treaty. It was 
correct, they argued, to include the 
Restigouche and the St John in the 
category of rivers emptying into the 
Atlantic Ocean, for that ocean in- 
cluded the Bay of Chaleur, the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, the Bay of Fundy, 
and all the other gulfs, bays, and 
sounds partially enclosed by irregular- 
ities in its shores or by adjacent 
islands.?¢ 


* Statement on the Part of the United 
States, of the Case Referred, in Pursuance 
of the Convention of 29th September, 1827, 
between the Said States and Great Britain, 
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The British placed the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia ‘at or near’ Mars 
Hill, a prominent elevation near the 
present village of that name in Aroos- 
took County, Maine. From this point 
they traced the boundary westward 
through the hilly country separating 
the waters of the St John from those 
of the Penobscot until it joined the 
line claimed by the United States on 
the height of land between the tribu- 
tary streams of the river Chaudiére, 
which falls into the St Lawrence, and 
those of the Penobscot. From this 
place southwestward to the Connecti- 
cut River the rival claims coincided. 
The agents of Great Britain supported 
their claim by several arguments, the 
chief of which were the following. 
Their line lay, for nearly its entire 
length, in true highlands, i.e., moun- 
tainous country, while the boundary 
claimed by the Americans did not. 
The treaty distinguished between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of Fundy, 
for it placed the boundary on the 
coast at the mouth of the river St 
Croix ‘in the Bay of Fundy’; hence, 
the St John River, which flows into 
this bay, and a fortiori the Resti- 
gouche, must not be included among 
the streams emptying into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Moreover, in the negotiations 
preceding the treaty, the United States 
had originally claimed the St John, 
from its mouth to its source, as the 
boundary, but had later compromised 
on the St Croix; consequently the 
United States could not have intended 
to claim any territory north of the St 
John. Finally, appealing from the let- 
ter of the treaty to its spirit, the 
British professed to find an obvious 
to His Majesty, the King of the Netherlands, 


for His Decision Thereon (Washington, 
1829), pp. 8-14. 
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intention on the part of its negotiators 
to leave to each country the entire 
rivers whose mouths were in its terri- 
tory, an intention which the boundary 
claimed by the Americans violated by 
placing the upper courses of two of 
the largest, the Restigouche and the 
St John, in the United States, while 
their lower reaches and mouths were 
in New Brunswick.'* 

The full force of the case of the 
United States cannot be understood 
without reference to two documents 
which fixed the boundaries of the 
province of Quebec before the Revo- 
lution, viz., the Royal Proclamation of 
7 October 1763, and the Quebec Act 
of 1774. The former describes that 
portion of the boundary which con- 
cerns us as a line which, after crossing 
Lake Champlain in forty-five degrees 
north latitude, ‘passes along the High 
Lands which divide the Rivers that 
empty themselves into the . . . River 
St Lawrence from those which fall 
into the Sea and also along the North 
Coast of the Bay des Chaleurs . . .’ ** 
The Quebec Act describes the bound- 
ary from the other direction as ‘a line 
from the bay of Chaleurs, along the 
highlands which divide the rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St 
Lawrence from those which fall into 
the Sea, to a point in forty five de- 
grees of northern Jatitude, on the 


" First Statement on the Part of Great 
Britain, According to the Provisions of the 
Convention Concluded between Great 
Britain and the United States, on the 29th 
September, 1827, for Regulating the Ref- 
erence to Arbitration of the Disputed Points 
of Boundary under the Fifth Article of the 
Treaty of Ghent (London? 1839?), pp. 11- 
34. Certain arguments relating to grants of 
land and to settlements in the disputed 
territory have been omitted. 

* Appendix to the Two Statements on 
the Part of the United States, p. 165. 
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eastern bank of the river Connecti- 
Gt ne 


The language used in describing 
this portion of the boundary in the 
two documents just quoted is strik- 
ingly similar to that of the Treaty of 
Paris— enough so to justify the as- 
sumption that the negotiators of the 
treaty intended to retain the old line. 
If, by means of maps, it could be 
shown that the southern boundary of 
Quebec as understood in England 
previous to the recognition of Ameri- 
can independence coincided with the 
boundary now claimed by the United 
States between that province and the 
state of Maine, a strong link would be 
forged in the chain of argument pre- 
sented by the American agents. For 
this purpose Gallatin and Preble at- 
tempted to collect all maps of the dis- 
puted area published between 1763 
and 1783. They succeeded in bringing 
together nineteen, of which ten were 
among those loaned by the Harvard 
Library. In a discussion which is too 
long to quote here in its entirety, they 
advanced the claim that these maps, 
while differing greatly in other re- 
spects, were in substantial agreement 
as to the location of the boundary of 
Quebec in the area under dispute.” 
In a summary description of the 


boundary as shown on these maps, 
they wrote: 


In every instance, the course of the line 
from the source of the River St. Croix is 
northward; in every instance, that line 
crosses the River St. John, and terminates 
at the Highlands in which the rivers that 
fall into the river St. Lawrence have 
their sources; in every instance, the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia is laid down 

* Appendix, p. 169: 


” Statement on the Part of the United 
States, pp. 30-32. 
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on those Highlands, and where the north 
line terminates; in every instance, the 
Highlands, from that point to the Con- 
necticut River, divide the rivers that fall 
into the River St. Lawrence, from the 
tributary streams of the River St. John, 
and from the other rivers that fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean.?! 


From the evidence supplied by 
these maps, the American agents 
fashioned the following argument, 
which, to the present writer at least, 
seems incontrovertible: 


It has been asserted in the First Ameri- 
can Statement, and it is now repeated, 
rst, that it is morally impossible that the 
British Government and negotiators 
should have been unacquainted with all 
the maps of America published during 
the twenty next preceding years, and 
ignorant of their universal coincidence 
on the subject of the boundary in ques- 
tion; 2dly, that thus knowing the manner 
in which the boundary defined by the 
Proclamation of 1763 was understood, it 
is equally impossible to suppose that they 
should, in the description of the bound- 
ary contemplated by the treaty, have 
adopted precisely the same terms which 
had been used in the Proclamation and 
the Quebec Act, had it been their inten- 
tion to designate a boundary essentially 
different from that so universally under- 
stood as having been intended by those 
public acts of Great Britain.?? 


Furthermore, in order to show the 
understanding of the boundaries which 
prevailed in England when the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris were first made 
known, and for a few years thereafter, 

™ Statement, pp. 31-32. 

™ Definitive Statement, on the Part of 


the United States, of the Case Referred, in 
Pursuance of the Convention of 29th 


September, 1827, between the Said States 
and Great Britain, to His Majesty the King 
of the Netherlands, for His Decision There- 
on (Washington, 1829), p. 78. 
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the agents for the United States were 
able to cite seventeen additional maps, 
including five from the Harvard Li- 
brary, all of which were issued in 
England in 1783 or later, after the sign- 
ing of the provisional articles of peace, 
and all of which laid down the bound- 
ary between Quebec and Maine sub- 
stantially as claimed by the United 
States.?% 

The Harvard maps which proved 
so useful to Gallatin and Preble have 
doubtless been consulted, since their 
return to the Map Collection in the 
Library, by historians dealing with 
the intricacies of the northeastern 
boundary question. They have con- 
tributed, perhaps, to the favorable 
treatment usually accorded to the 
American claims in the standard works 
published in this country. The 
strength of the case presented by the 
United States has, indeed, been ac- 
knowledged by historians on the other 
side of the border. One of them, at 
least, has admitted that the very able 
argument of the agents for Great 
Britain consisted mainly of sophistries, 
designed to make plausible a claim 
which they themselves knew was un- 
founded.”* 


* Statement on the Part of the United 
States, p. 33. 

™W.F. Ganong, A Monograph of the 
Evolution of the Boundaries of the Province 
of New Brunswick (Ottawa, 1901), p. 330. 
Each government had in its possession, dur- 
ing the later years of the dispute, a ma 
supporting the claims of the other, knowl- 
edge of which each kept from the other. 
The map held by the Department of State, 
however, was > highly dubious authority, 
while the one in the Foreign Office of Great 
Britain was the actual map used by the nego- 
tiators of the Treaty of Paris, with the 
boundary marked upon it. See J. B. Moore, 
History and Digest of the International 
Arbitrations to Which the United States 
Has Been a Party (Washington, 1898), I, 
154-156. 

















Notes 


The territory in dispute was of 
much greater importance to Great 
Britain than to the United States, for 
through it ran the only practicable 
line of communication between the 
Maritime Provinces and the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, in winter often 
the only feasible communication be- 
tween those cities and the mother 
country itself. It was perhaps the 
recognition of this fact on the part of 
the United States, and not merely the 
ability and stubbornness of the British 
government in defending a fallacious 
claim, that brought about the final ad- 
justment by a compromise which left 
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Great Britain in control of the vital 
line of communication, but ceded the 
greater part of the disputed territory 
to the United States. In addition, 
Great Britain gave way to much 
weaker claims of the United States as 
to certain sections of the boundary 
farther to the west. Consequently the 
loan of maps by the Harvard Library, 
although contributing nothing directly 
to the settlement, helped to bring 
about a compromise that in its totality 
was not disadvantageous to the United 
States. 
Kia C. Evkrns 


The Library of the Department of Architecture 


HE Library of the Depart- 
| ment of Architecture at Har- 
vard aims to fill specific needs 
for research of the faculty and stu- 
dents in architectural design, visual 
theory and practice, and architectural 
history and construction. Beyond this 
the collection serves local professional 
architects, as well as all members of 
the University with an interest in ar- 
chitecture, whether scholarly or prac- 
tical. For the needs of this varied 
group of users the collection contains 
some 9,000 books and _ periodicals, 
2,800 pamphlets, 18,500 photographs, 
3,800 manufacturers’ catalogues, 3,400 
blueprints, 3,300 clippings, and 22,000 
lantern slides. 

This collection meets immediate 
demands well, especially as Widener 
is near at hand with excellent messen- 
ger service for those who have need 
of material in archaeology, science, 
and other fields. Also, under the same 


roof is the Library of Landscape Ar- 
chitecture and Regional Planning and, 
just across the street, the Library of 
the Fogg Art Museum, both of them 
containing material to which archi- 
tects may have reference in the course 
of their investigations. 

The genesis of the Library of the 
Department of Architecture dates 
back to 1893-94, when Professor 
Herbert Langford Warren gave the 
first course in the history and technical 
development of architectural styles, 
with special reference to Greece and 
Rome. In the following year, expand- 
ing interest led to the establishment of 
additional courses, and by 1897 a 
reasonably full curriculum in archi- 
tecture was available to students, al- 
though still only at the undergraduate 
level. This curriculum, or Depart- 
ment of Architecture, was a part of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, under 
the general control of the Faculty of 
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Arts and Sciences. Professor Warren 
remained in charge of the department 
until its separation as an independent 
school in 1912, and when in 1914 the 
Faculty of Architecture was created to 
govern both Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture he became the first 
dean. 

In those early days the courses were 
given in the little square wooden 
Rotch Building, located on one cor- 
ner of the area now occupied by the 
Graduate Student Center. There the 
Architectural Library was established. 

A description of the library dating 
from 1900, when the courses in Land- 
scape Architecture were first added to 
the curriculum, runs as follows: 


ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY 


The library of the Department of 
Architecture is open every week-day 
during term time from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., 
except on Saturdays, when it will close 
at 1 o'clock. Students are encouraged to 
make the freest use of the books, photo- 
graphs and drawings it contains. It is 
intended essentially as a reference library, 
and contains besides a large collection 
of architectural photographs and photo- 
graphs of landscapes, parks and formal 
gardens, all the more important works 
referred to in the courses on architect- 
ural history, and in the lectures on theory 
of design; but most of the books have 
been chosen with regard to the work of 
the drawing-room and especially to 
facilitate the practical work in design 


The larger and more expensive books 
are not to be removed from the building. 
The octavos and other volumes of mod- 
erate size may, on application to one of 
the instructors, be taken out after 4 
o'clock, but must be returned before 10 
o’clock on the following morning. On 
Saturday such books may be taken out 
after 12 o’clock, to be returned before 10 
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o’clock on the following Monday morn- 
a 

To facilitate the use of the large and 
valuable collection of works on archi- 
tecture and the other Fine Arts in the 
University Library, a catalogue of these 
books is kept in the department library, 
as well as a catalogue of the architectural 
books in the Boston Public Library.1 


The catalogue of architectural books 
in the Boston Public Library (1895 
edition) referred to is still in the Ar- 
chitectural Library and is of interest to 
librarians, for it was carefully checked 
against the holdings in the Harvard 
Library, in his student days, by ‘Mr. 
H. M. Lydenberg, H. U., 1897.’? On 
the margins are the Harvard Library 
shelf marks against the titles. On in- 
terleaves are noted titles of works in 
the Harvard Library which were not 
in the Boston Public Library. 

It is of note also that as early as 
1900 there was need in the Architec- 
tural Library for a union catalogue of 
fine arts titles available in the Univer- 
sity Library. Before the messenger 
service with Widener and the tele- 
phone service with the Official Cata- 
logue at Widener it must have, indeed, 
been a necessity. However, by 1920 
the technical courses, as well as the 
design courses, were demanding an all 
day and night concentration, so that 
the student of architecture had little 
time to carry on scholarly research in 
the wealth of fine arts material in the 
University Library. The need for this 
union catalogue of fine arts had passed, 
so it was discontinued. Later the need 


* Harvard University, Lawrence Scientific 
School, Announcement of a Four Years 
Programme of Courses in Landscape Archi- 
tecture (Cambridge, 1900), p. 23. 

*Harry Miller Lydenberg, Director of 
the New York Public Library, 1934-41. 
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for such a catalogue became para- 
mount in the Fine Arts Department 
and therefore one was initiated in the 
Fogg Museum Library. 

In 1902 the Architectural Library 
of some 400 books, 5,000 photographs, 
and 400 lantern slides was moved into 
the newly erected architectural build- 
ing, Robinson Hall, in the northeast 
corner of the Yard. A contemporary 
description of the new quarters, oc- 
cupying a space 30 by 4o feet at the 
southwest corner of the second floor, 
was as follows: 


At the opposite end of the building is 
the library which also opens from the 
large drawing room so that the students 
may have the readiest access to books, 
plates and photographs. By an ingenious 
system of keeping the latter in small 
drawers hung on slides . . . they can be 
more easily kept in their proper places, 
kept flat and at the same time be most 
accessible to the student. They are 
classified in their arrangement so as to 
be of service in the historical courses as 
well as for references for design, for the 
latter purpose is fulfilled by a careful 
cross reference in the card catalogue to 
subjects and details . . . The larger books 
are kept on sliding shelves with rolling 
dust proof fronts . . . There are accom- 
modations in this library for 10,000 
photographs and over two thirds of that 
number are now in the room. 

It is planned that the library shall be 
a strictly working one. There are at 
present over 400 volumes and there are 
few that are not consulted in the work 
of the daily courses. The room itself 
is handsomely fitted up in dark oak, and 
with its large tables, comfortable chairs, 
its rugs and pictures it is indeed an at- 
tractive and convenient room for study.® 


* Harvard Engineering Journal, 1 (1902), 
101-102. 
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This description might have added also 
that the librarian’s desk and office 
were located at a far corner on the 
south wall, enclosed behind a balus- 
trade and gate with lock! No work- 
room for staff was provided. 

Of interest, too, in the original blue- 
prints of Robinson Hall is the fact that 
a spiral stairway from the library con- 
nected with a room below, labeled on 
the plan ‘Sample and Model Room.’ 
This idea seems never to have been 
carried out as far as samples were con- 
cerned, for in 1911 this room became 
the Library of the Department of 
Landscape Architecture. However, 
from time to time, the idea of a sample 
collection of materials used in archi- 
tecture, to be connected with the 
library, has recurred — samples to be 
lent out like books. 

Physically, the library is somewhat 
changed today. In 1921 the collection 
became so crowded that it was neces- 
sary to add a balcony to house the 
bound periodicals and less frequently 
used titles. At this time the photo- 
graph cases in the north and east walls 
were replaced with bookshelves, and 
the photograph collection moved to 
vertical files. A few years later the 
librarian was given her freedom and 
the elegant balustrade about her desk 
removed. A small charging desk is 
now near the entrance to the room. 

The initial organization of the 
library was undertaken by Miss Eliza- 
beth D. Clarke, who in 1902-03 was 
‘assistant in the library,’ as well as sec- 
retary of the department. Frank 
DeWitt Washburn, ’oo, was also ‘as- 
sistant in the library’ 1902-04. In 1914 
Miss Clarke was appointed librarian 
but still maintained her duties as sec- 
retary. Service in this double capacity 
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made her task a heavy one. However, 
she succeeded in organizing the library 
on accepted principles of library prac- 
tice. Photographs were classified by 
historical period and lantern slides by 
accession numbers. At the outset, 
books were arranged according to a 
system of fixed location on the shelves. 
Fortunately, this system was not used 
for long. Instead, Miss Clarke adopted 
and installed a flexible scheme —a 
modification of the decimal system 
then used in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Library. This was mainly an 
arrangement by theories of art and 
architecture, history, building types, 
construction, and technical details, 
with added fields in painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, design, color, land- 
scape architecture, science, general 
history, and literature. Today it is 
still a usable scheme. 

In 1919 Miss Clarke resigned to join 
the staff of the Fogg Museum. The 
present writer was then appointed as 
secretary and librarian. She continued 
in this double capacity for a year, 
when it finally became evident to the 
faculty that the library demanded a 
full-time librarian. In 1929 an assistant 
librarian, Miss Helen Symonds, was 
added to the staff, and on her resigna- 
tion in 1934 the present assistant li- 
brarian, Miss Edna L. Jones, B.S. Sim- 
mons College Library School, was 
appointed. 

The emphasis in acquisitions has, in 
general, reflected the needs of the de- 
partment as concepts of training archi- 
tects have changed. In the early days 
of the department the teaching of ar- 
chitectural design was basically differ- 
ent from today. Dean Warren be- 
lieved that a student’s technical train- 
ing should be founded on a thorough 
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understanding of the aesthetic prin- 
ciples of historical form as exemplified 
in the great architecture of the past. 
For this reason, the library early ac- 
quired the most important folios of 
drawings of Greek, Roman, medi- 
aeval, and Renaissance buildings, as 
well as photographs. The Maison 
Carrée at Nimes, the Baths of Cara- 
calla, the palace at Versailles, and 
many other buildings in Europe served 
as ‘inspiration’ for students in design 
in solving problems of houses, banks, 
libraries, railway stations, and office 
buildings. Most of these folios are still 
in the library, but are now used as 
references in architectural history, 
planning, and humanities courses 
rather than in architectural design. 
Today the main thesis in the teach- 
ing of architectural design is that 
architecture should be the product of 
a wide training in the social arts, in- 
volving the sciences, the humanities, 
city planning, engineering, and land- 
scape and industrial design — as well 
as the more traditional arts. Architec- 
ture is treated as an environmental art. 
A building should be designed for its 
particular use in its own time, deriving 
its form from its own inherent rela- 
tionships rather than adapting some 
historical type to new uses. This de- 
mands an understanding of new prin- 
ciples of space relations and the appli- 
cation of modern building techniques 
and materials. With the appointment 
of Walter Gropius as head of Archi- 
tectural Design in the Department of 
Architecture in 1937 this approach to 
design was definitely established. ‘Good 
architecture,’ wrote Gropius, ‘should 
be a projection of life itself and that 
implies an intimate knowledge of bio- 
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logical, social, technical and artistic 
problems.’ ¢ 

Yet as early as 1926 the revolt against 
the older method of teaching design 
had begun within the student body. 
Many students traveled in the United 
States and Europe and saw with 
growing interest the buildings of the 
great practitioners of modern archi- 
tecture, such as Wright, Oud, Men- 
delsohn, Le Corbusier, and Gropius. 
Demands on the library for publica- 
tions related to this movement grew, 
so that at this time the library began 
its collection in the theory and prac- 
tice of the new approach to architec- 
ture. 

A test of the quality of this collec- 
tion came when Dr Sigfried Giedion, 
a Swiss engineer, came to give the 
Charles Eliot Norton Lectures in 
1939, and later to prepare for publi- 
cation these lectures as Space, Time 
and Architecture (Cambridge, Mass., 
1941). It was a source of satisfaction 
to him, and needless to say to the 
librarian, that most of the basic titles 
he called for were available in the 
Architectural Library. Related mat- 
erial was usually to be found in the 
Library of Landscape Architecture 
and Regional Planning or in Widener. 

During the first years there was a 
close connection between the Depart- 
ment of Architecture and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. Dean Warren 
was an ardent admirer of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, who gave, in 
1874, the first lectures at Harvard in 
fine arts. Dr Denman W. Ross for 
many years gave a course in the Ar- 
chitectural Department on the theory 
of design with a keen analysis of the 


* Architectural Record, LXXXI (May, 
1937), 11. 
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principles of decorative design. He 
aimed to inspire his students with a 
sense of imagination and beauty. He 
took a lively interest in the Architec- 
tural Library and gave to the collec- 
tion much fine source material in both 
architectural history and design. 
Among the important acquisitions 
which have come to the library is the 
Francis Bond collection in mediaeval 
architecture, which was purchased in 
1916. Bond was the English author of 
Gothic Architecture in England 
(1905) and many other works. The 
collection contained some 30 books, 
5,000 photographs, 1,700 lantern 
slides, and the manuscript of Bond’s 
notes for lectures on architecture, 
written on the backs of sheets of a 
student’s French lessons. In 1925, by 
the will of Pierce Anderson, the library 
received some valuable publications 
fundamental to the teaching of archi- 
tectural design of this period. In 1946 
Mrs Annie E. Gardner gave to the 
library a copy of the earliest original 
American architectural work printed 
in the United States, Benjamin Asher’s 
The Country Builders Assistant 
(Greenfield, Mass., 1797). Because 
the Architectural Library had no 
means of housing the Henry Hobson 
Richardson collection of architectural 
drawings, this important material, pre- 
sented in 1942, was placed in the 
Houghton Library, where it could 
be adequately housed and made avail- 
able to scholars and students. At the 
same time books in the Richardson 
collection went to Widener, where 
they are shelved as a separate unit. 
The lantern slide collection of the 
library was organized about 1903. At 
first it was arranged merely by acces- 
sion number, with an illustrated cata- 
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logue arranged by architectural period 
and location. In 1928, however, a 
need was felt for a classified collec- 
tion, so that slides might be available 
without recourse to a catalogue. A 
geographical scheme was then evolved 
to serve this need. At first the slide 
collection was used almost exclusively 
by the faculty members in architec- 
tural history and fine arts, but of 
recent years, as the idea of audio-visual 
education has expanded, the slides 
have been employed by many other 
faculty members to illustrate countless 
ideas in the development of architec- 
ture, city planning, and _ industrial 
design. 

The photograph collection now in- 
cludes many photostats of theses and 
student projects developed in the de- 
sign courses, as well as photographs 
of ancient, mediaeval, and nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century buildings in 
Europe and America. Space limita- 
tions made it necessary about a year 
ago to transfer the Renaissance photo- 
graphs to the Fogg Museum Library. 

The blueprint collection, begun in 
1932, contains blueprints of drawings 
of many of the important buildings 
erected in the United States in the 
last twenty-five years. From time to 
time new prints are added as the need 
arises for reference to other recent 
buildings. 

Since the architectural curriculum 
requires students to be informed con- 
cerning the most recent developments 
in building materials, techniques, and 
equipment, it is important to have 
available manufacturers’ catalogues in 
these categories. This collection is 
classified by subject according to the 
filing system of the American Institute 
of Architects, a system widely used in 
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architects’ offices.5 It is made avail- 
able by a card catalogue under manu- 
facturer and subject. 

To fill the need for a quick reference 
source on technical data a file of 
periodical clippings and pamphlets 
was devised in the late nineteen- 
twenties. This collection consists 
chiefly of duplicate periodical clip- 
pings, filed by dictionary arrangement, 
but not catalogued. It serves the stu- 
dent who wishes to review quickly a 
number of designs for certain types 
of buildings which interest him, as 
well as saves wear and tear on the 
bound periodicals. For specific refer- 
ences to periodical articles the Art 
Index and Industrial Arts Index are, 
of course, available. In addition to 
this clipping file, material in the library 
is made available through a card cata- 
logue which contains author and sub- 
ject entries but not titles. Many ana- 
lytical references to articles in books 
and periodicals are also included. 

As much of the most recent and 
valuable information is in current 
periodicals, the library staff devote 
considerable time to compiling lists of 
references related to current problems 
of design or to some subject concern- 
ing which information has been re- 
quested by mail. 

The department is kept informed of 
recent acquisitions through the circu- 
lation of a quarterly list. 

Funds are, of course, inadequate. 
About $950 is appropriated yearly 
from the Revere Family Memorial 
Fund (established 1913) for the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals. From 


5A. 1. A. Standard Filing System and 
Alphabetical Index . . . for Filing Information 
on the Materials, Appliances, and Equipment 
Employed in Construction (Washington, 
D. C. 1951). 
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the unrestricted general funds come 
$250 for binding and $200 for lantern 
slides. For blueprints and _photo- 
graphs special appropriations are made 
when necessary. In 1900 the situation 
was very different, for that was the 
period when all successful architects 
had fine libraries of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century architectural 
books. It was felt that the Architec- 
tural Library should have these publica- 
tions for the proper education of stu- 
dents. Accordingly, an appropriation 
of $3,500 was made for books, periodi- 
cals, and binding, and, even so, at the 
end of the year the fund went in the 
red $516! 

However, the question of funds, as 
far as the acquisition of books is con- 
cerned, is not as unsatisfactory as it 
appears, for Widener Library has al- 
ways made available for the purchase 
of titles in architecture a part of its 
Fine Arts funds, and the librarian of 
the Department of Architecture and 
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faculty members may recommend for 
purchase important publications for 
which there is not immediate use in 
the working collection in Robinson 
Hall. Houghton Library now acquires 
rare books in the general field. This 
cooperation between component parts 
of the greatly diversified Harvard 
University Library is one of its notable 
features, resulting in a breadth and 
depth of coverage that would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to realize 
in a highly centralized system. 

In regard to the administration of 
the architectural collection the libra- 
rian feels much as did one of the 
lecturers in architectural history, C. 
Howard Walker, in regard to the 
architectural profession. Each year he 
told his students, “The profession of 
architecture is one of the first seven 
rows of the orchestra. If you can’t 
be in the front row you can have a 
damn’ good time in the seventh.’ 


Ruts V. Coox 


Library of Congress Cards at Harvard 


EN the Harvard College 
Library moved into the 
Widener building in 1915, 


the Official or Union Catalogue was 
placed on the first floor near the staff 
workrooms, and the Public Catalogue 
was established on the second floor 
near the main reading room and the 
circulation desk. The latter lists books 
in the College Library (but not, for 
the most part, those in other Harvard 
collections) by author, subject, and 
title; the official Catalogue has at- 
tempted to list, by author only, all 
books in the University Library. 


The Library of Congress had issued 
more than half a million printed cards 
by the time Widener opened; these 
were filed into the Official Catalogue, 
and new Library of Congress cards 
were filed there as soon as possible 
after their receipt. In recent years 
these have numbered 80,000 or more 
annually. Call-numbers were added 
to those printed cards that described 
books in the main collection, and the 
holdings of other Harvard libraries 
were indicated by the addition of 
names or symbols. The remaining 
cards, representing books owned by 
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the Library of Congress that were not 
to be found anywhere at Harvard, 
were known as ‘unused’ L. C. cards. 

It was convenient for both staff and 
public to have these ‘unused’ cards in 
the catalogue — just as it would have 
been convenient if holdings of the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale could have been incor- 
porated in it—for one could often 
identify a non-Harvard book in the 
process of ascertaining that it was not 
at Harvard, and without turning to 
other bibliographical compilations. 
After the Library of Congress repro- 
duced its printed cards in book form 
a few years ago, the ‘unused’ cards at 
Harvard could hardly be considered 
indispensable; maintenance of the file 
as a part of the Official Catalogue 
might be called a luxury when the 
same information was also available in 
a set of books that could be shelved 
near by. 

It was not an inexpensive luxury, 
because the Library was spending 
$1,500 per year to file new printed 
Library of Congress cards in the 
Official Catalogue, the trays and cases 
occupied by each year’s additions cost 
$1,000, and those filled by ‘unused’ 
cards already there were worth some- 
thing like $15,000 (at present prices). 

The Official Catalogue was so 
crowded by 1949 that additional cases 
and a card-shifting project would 
have been required almost at once if 
there had been no change in policy. 
The Library Committee of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences voted, instead, 
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to authorize the withdrawal of the 
‘unused’ cards. They were removed 
from only the most seriously crowded 
trays during the next few months, but 
it was agreed early in 1952 that all of 
them ought to be withdrawn syste- 
matically, and the work is now in 
process. It has been found that they 
constitute approximately one third of 
the Official Catalogue, which will be 
reduced to about three million cards 
by their withdrawal. It should be 
noted that there are a few printed 
cards from institutions other than the 
Library of Congress; cards are being 
retained for books that are in other 
libraries of the Boston area but not at 
Harvard. 

The cards that are withdrawn are 
not being discarded. For the present, 
at least, those printed before 1948, 
which are reproduced in the main set 
and first supplement of the book-form 
Library of Congress catalogue, are 
being stored on the basement level in 
inexpensive pasteboard boxes, and 
those printed since 1948 are being re- 
tained on the main floor. There will 
be an opportunity to observe how 
much both groups of cards are used 
before any final decision is made on 
what to do with them. 

One cannot expect those who are 
deprived of a convenience or luxury 
to be pleased, but officers of the 
Library who recommended this step 
believe that most users of the catalogue 
will agree that the ‘unused’ cards were 
not worth as much as they were cost- 


ing. 
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Interfiling in the Widener Catalogues 


tions who have used the Harvard 

University Library not infre- 
quently speak of the relative ease with 
which they found what they were 
looking for in the Widener catalogues. 
One reason for this is that from the 
beginning Widener made extensive 
use of a simple alphabetical succession 
of headings in its catalogues, whereas 
most other libraries have varied the 
alphabetical sequence with a greater 
number of classified arrangements. 
The filing rules of the American 
Library Association recommend alpha- 
betical filing only for small libraries. 
But Widener for many years has 
demonstrated its value for the large 
library. 

There has been a notable exception 
to the alphabetical system of filing. 
For words that commonly appear in 
two or more forms and frequently for 
names, one spelling is preferred, with 
a reference from the others. Thus all 
entries that begin with ‘catalog’ or 
‘catalogue’ are interfiled as though 
they were spelled ‘catalogue’; ‘in- 
quiry’ is the form selected for titles 
that begin with either ‘inquiry’ or ‘en- 
quiry’; and ‘labor’ comprises ‘labour’ 
for filing purposes. 

Similarly certain of the more com- 
mon surnames that occur with variant 
spellings are interfiled. The largest 
group of these consists of names that 
sometimes add a final ‘e.’ Thus 
Browne is interfiled with Brown, and 
the short form is likewise preferred 
for names such as Clarke, Fiske, 
Forde, Greene, Meade, Monroe, and 
Smythe. The rule has not been pushed 


Giese from other institu- 


to an extreme, for many names have 
been filed as they are spelled, e.g., 
Cunningham and Cunninghame. The 
criterion has apparently been the num- 
ber of cards involved, for when there 
are comparatively few cards for a 
surname with variant spellings, the en- 
tries are filed separately. The more 
numerous the entries are, the more 
likely they are to be interfiled. This 
is almost invariably the case when 
there is a tray or more of cards under 
a single surname; in such cases the 
label on the outside of the tray can 
bear the variant spellings. 

Names with a final ‘es’ and ‘s,’ as 
well as a final ‘ey’ and ‘y,’ have been 
treated similarly. Andrewes is inter- 
filed with Andrews, Brookes with 
Brooks, and Weekes with Weeks; 
not, however, Burrowes with Bur- 
rows, Gibbes with Gibbs, or Wilkes 
with Wilks. Similarly Baily is inter- 
filed with Bailey, Beverly with Bever- 
ley, Chauncy with Chauncey, and 
Murphey with Murphy; but not 
Bayly with Bayley or Sweeny with 
Sweeney. 

Double consonants have frequently 
been interfiled with single consonants. 
The surnames Abbot, Eliot, Phillips 
are the most notable instances. Abbott 
has been interfiled with Abbot; Eliott 
with Eliot, as well as Elliott with Elliot 
(but the four have not been reduced 
to a single form); and Philipps with 
Philips, as well as Phillipps and 
Phillippes with Phillips (again with- 
out reducing the five forms to one); 
whereas Hoffman, Hoffmann, Hof- 
man, and Hofmann are all filed sep- 
arately. 
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The Library staff agrees that words 
like ‘enquiry’ and ‘labour’ should be 
interfiled as though they were spelled 
‘inquiry’ and ‘labor,’ with references 
from the spellings not used. The staff 
has some misgivings about the inter- 
filing of surnames with variant spell- 
ings, and has been debating whether 
to continue the system, extend or cur- 
tail it, or give it up altogether. Exten- 
sion would be based on judgment 
rather than formulas, for rules do not 
seem practicable. Rose and Ros would 
interfile if the final ‘e’ were disregarded 
consistently, and a rule for interfiling 
single and double consonants would 
bring together Ros and Ross; no one 
favors the mingling of Rose and Ross 
that would follow. 

In considering the effects of inter- 
filing, it should be kept in mind that 
proportions vary from name to name; 
if the ratios in Widener’s catalogues 
resemble those in the Catalog of Books 
Represented by Library of Congress 
Printed Cards, there are approximately 
five hundred cards under Eliot for 
each one under Eliott, five under 
Brown for each one under Browne, 
and eight under Kauffman for each 
five under Kauffmann. When he ap- 
proaches one of these interfiled pairs, 
the user of the catalogue may find 
himself in any one of four basic situ- 
ations: 

I. He may know the full name of 
the author be wants. If this name is 
John Mason Brown, the Brown- 
Browne file will be twenty per cent 
longer than a plain Brown file would 
be, but this should hardly slow him 
down perceptibly; the extra cards 
would be much fewer in the case of 
an Eliot, but numerous enough to 
cost perhaps a few extra seconds in 
locating a Kauffman. If the quarry 
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is Joseph Greengrass Maximilian 
Browne, the user who forgets about 
interfiling may make a false start in 
the Brownb - Browni tray (in some 
cases, such as Brookes and Brooks, a 
tray or more of other cards will sep- 
arate the normal positions of the two 
interfiled names). At any rate, it will 
take longer to find the right Browne 
in an interfiled series that is six times 
as extensive as a straight Browne file 
would be; there would be nearly three 
times as many cards in a Kauffman- 
Kauffmann file as there would be un- 
der Kauffmann alone, and each Eliott 
would be buried among five hundred 
Eliots. 

Il. He may be sure of how to spell 
the surname but know only the initials 
that go with it. If J. M. Brown is 
wanted, there will be hundreds of J- 
Brown cards to attack, and a reduc- 
tion in their number, though by only 
one sixth, would help. If J. G. M. 
Browne is the objective, interfiling 
will have buried it amid more than six 
hundred cards, whereas strict alpha- 
betical filing would have confronted 
the searcher with only perhaps one 
hundred. 

Ill. He may not be sure how the 
surname is spelled. If so, interfiling 
means that he need look in a single 
file instead of two, and this may cut 
the time required in half under some 
circumstances, though the saving will 
be considerably less than that if only 
initials, rather than forenames in full, 
are known. It might appear that the 
user would normally start by looking 
under Brown and that, without inter- 
filing, the odds would be five to one 
that he would find his card there, so 
the practice would save time in but 
one case out of six, but this would be 
so only when the catalogue lists what 
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is wanted; whenever the searcher is 
looking for a book the library does 
not have, interfiling will save him from 
going to a second file. 

IV. He may be mistaken about the 
spelling of the surname. If memories or 
sources are at fault, interfiling can 
save the user from deciding that a 
book is not at Harvard when it is, or 
from taking a considerable amount of 
time to verify. his reference or recollec- 
tion and to discover the error. 

Opponents of interfiling emphasize 
that it is always disadvantageous, at 
least slightly, for one who knows how 
to spell the surname wanted; they 
maintain that the disadvantage can be 
considerable when forenames are not 
known, and that situation II is much 
the most common one in which users 
of the catalogue find themselves, for 
lists and sources of all sorts usually 
spell surnames correctly but very few 
of them give complete forenames. 
As most of the interfiled names are 
relatively common ones, the practice 
may cost many hours per year. Cross- 
references, according to interfiling’s 
foes, are enough to serve those who 
are uncertain, and any list or bibli- 
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ography that confuses Brown and 
Browne will make so many errors of 
other kinds that one can hardly feel 
sure that any item in it is not at Har- 
vard until one has verified the entry. 

Those who like the practice believe 
that uncertainty and mistakes are 
numerous; they argue that, whether or 
not other libraries agree, Harvard’s 
forty years of experience with inter- 
filing have indicated that on the whole 
it helps those who use the catalogues. 
The protection from mistakes, they 
maintain, more than makes up for the 
little extra time that it occasionally 
costs. 

There is no unanimity of opinion 
on the library staff. Cataloguers tend 
to favor interfiling; reference librari- 
ans are inclined to oppose, though they 
admit that it is sometimes helpful when 
one is answering a telephone inquiry. 
There would be no serious technical 
difficulties in either extending or aban- 
doning interfiling, and all concerned 
would be glad to do whatever is in 
the best interests of the public; the 
problem is to determine which course 
that would be. 


News of the Libraries 


MEETINGS 


HE Harvard Library was 

host to the National Associa- 
tion of Autograph Collectors 

during part of its annual meeting held 
in Cambridge and Boston May 5-7. A 
special exhibition of literary manu- 
scripts, letters, and association vol- 
umes was presented in the Houghton 
Library, Mr Metcalf and Mr Jackson 


were speakers at a luncheon served in 
the Naumburg Room of the Fogg 
Museum on the sth, and the business 
meeting of the Association, followed 
by a panel discussion, took place in 
the Forum Room of the Lamont Li- 
brary that same afternoon. 

On May 9-10 the University acted 
as host to the New England Confer- 
ence of Renaissance Studies, holding 
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its thirteenth annual meeting with the 
general discussion topic of ‘Science in 
the Civilization of the Renaissance.’ 
The Houghton Library arranged an 
exhibition of ‘Renaissance Science,’ 
supplied an important series of newly 
acquired Renaissance maps for exhi- 
bition in the Fogg Museum, and held 
a reception for the Conference on the 
afternoon of the gth. 


PERSONNEL 


OUGLAS W. Bryant, ap- 
1) pointed Assistant Librarian in 

the College Library, assumed 
his duties on April 21. He has been 
concerned with a general introduc- 
tion to the Library organization and 
administration, and such specific tasks 
in Widener as the transfer of the Busi- 
ness Office to the ground floor, the 
shift of the Superintendent’s office, 
and new quarters for the Binding 
Records Department. 

Miss Mabel F. Barnes, in charge of 
the Binding Department, retired the 
end of May, to be succeeded by Ar- 
thur V. O’Keefe, Jr, of the Circula- 
tion Department in Lamont. 

As of May 1, Mr McNiff, in charge 
of Lamont, assumed general supervi- 
sion of the Circulation and Stack De- 
partments in Widener, in order to co- 
ordinate circulation work in the two 
libraries, and to allow Mr Haynes, in 
charge of the Reference and Circula- 
tion Division in Widener, more time 
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for his other activities. Mr Kipp has 
continued in immediate charge of the 
Widener Circulation and Stack. 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS 


HE Richard D. Irwin Com- 

pany of Chicago has recently 

published Measures of Busi- 

ness Change, a Baker Library Index, 

by Professor Arthur H. Cole, Librar- - 

ian of the Baker Library. This work 

surveys business indexes and other in- 

dicators of economic change. The list 
price is $6.65. 

Additions to the Reference Lists of 
the Baker Library since the last notice 
in the BuLtetin (IV, 1950, 415) are as 
follows: No. 9, Selected List of An- 
nual ‘Statistical? and ‘Review’ Issues of 
American Business Periodicals; No. 10, 
Employment and Retirement in an 
Aging Population— A _ Bibliography, 
by Arthur N. Turner; No. 11, Execu- 
tive Development. No. 12, Business 
Literature, and No. 13, Executive 
Compensation, are scheduled for early 
June. All Reference Lists are avail- 
able at the Reference Desk in the 
Baker Library. There is a charge of 
$1.00 for No. 10; other Lists are gratis. 

Kress Publications Nos. 7 and 8, 
$1.00 each, are respectively Du Pont 
de Nemours on the Dangers of Infla- 
tion, tr. Edmond E. Lincoln, 1950, 
and Arthur H. Cole and George B. 
Watts, The Handicrafts of France as 
Recorded in ‘Descriptions des Arts et 
Métiers 1761-1788, 1952. 
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